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Schools, and all ſuch who having not 
portunity of being inſtrufted in the Latinef + 
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' ſtructed in this liberal Science. 
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OA? T is now twenty jearr an} 7 
I 1 more, fince firſt I thowg be; 
D that we in Englind-n werg: © 
infinitely ont, it oltr way! : : 
and Method of educating: | 
youth ; ind althoneh 1 did. —— 
4 ſomething ( in the time of our late: © 
pprbler) toward the retireſt therew 
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T is now twenty years and.* ; 
more, ſince firſt I thought” 5 
thit we in England: wrgl 
infinitely ont, it our Way : 
and Method of educating: 
| youth ; 2nd althoneh 1 did. at empr 2 
Something ( in the time of our late”: 
uber )- toward" the reareſi theres: + F- 
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The Epiſtle 
b of 3 get muſt 1 acknowledge that my 
- conference with you, hath not only 
rivetted me in my former perſwaſt+ C 
- on, but much . animated and encou- |; 
Fuged me to reaſſume my former at- 
tempt. And though | find my propoſals | 
to. be much ſlighted and contemned 
,_ in general ; yet till ſome perſour of 
worth and learning, ſhall by force of 
arexment convince my judgement, I | 
F ſhall not eaſily be perſwaded to de- 
ll. fiſt > but ſhall hope that there 
i away be yet found ſome to joynwith | 
[* you in giving encouragement to ſuch 
an: Honourable undertaking , as is 
-, the teaching of youth all the ſci- 
ences in their own Tongue: An in- | 
trodudtion. to the laſh and higbeſt: | 
of them, the art of Logick, 1 here | 
tender the world under the Pa- | 
tronage of your name, ' to let it- 
know as well your teal for your 
| Country, as my gratitude for the 
| enarry favours I have received 
” from you: and if at liſt. I can per-, 
_ ſreade 


- 


Dedicitory. * *8 


wade ſome few to give their children 7 
uch education in their own tongue, -* 
(before they attempt any thing in 0 » 
ther languages) as may in ſome good> © 
veaſure fit them for all imployments* © 
both by Sea and Land, God ſhall have” 
the Glory, they and their Conntrythe' 
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of profit and 1 in that ſhall think my* * 
of M/elf abundantly ſatisfied for all the" 3 
F $pains that: 1 bave yet, or ſhall hereaf- | 
"* per nndertake; and thetather, becauſe” | 
þ hope thereby to make it appear, how#* © 
fl #-nch I am 4 AP 62g | 
s 

X Sir i. A 
z- | Tour faithful Servansl Y 
. | to command: | 
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dec] Ou are they to hd 
TD JL, this Nation 1s behold- 
\'q 144 ag ing for the firſt foun- 
:. {0 ER dation of. all litera- 
A} ture 3 by. you are all 
our youth firſt} culti-- } 
vated and: inſtrufted. not- only in- | 
* Letters and Morality, . but- in- the- 
Principles of Religion alſo 3 and I. 
could heartily, wiſh; that your en+ 
eouragements were. more. ſuitable to. + 
Yous: 


The Ephſile to the reader;- ; 
your indefatigable © pains., greatr 
worth, and honourable _ : But © 
alas |I cannot-but be deeply: ſenſible. 7 
not only. of the mean reward uſual. * 
Event you, but alſo of the-great: : 
Licornto which you are too. often |y- | 
 Rable: but let not this:diſcourage you, * 
Jin theſe your pious, as wellas honouw-  ; 
Srable undertakings, but. let it rather. 
Fheighten your- ſpirits. and encreaſe: © 
your courage, not only patiently to- 
dergoe all thole unjuſt contempts,, 

I hat are by fooliſh men thus ack 
\. caſt upon your perſons; but alſo to» #3 
 Bſcorn the ſcorners 5 and to this pur»- 
poſe let me intreat you, . forthe glory. 

of God, the edification of his Church,. 

| Hand the good of your Countrey, to; 
_ Book a little further than the bare: 
Feaching of children to read : be not. 
o forward and willing to quit you 
af thoſe tender. plants, by ſending. 
hem to Latine Sehoois( for their fur-- 
. Sher. inftruQion and greater advan-: 


tage: 


_—_ 
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 ohb Bpiſtletothe Reader: 
_ tage as you perhaps may think 3) for 


your parting with them ſo very early, I 


doth not- only hinder their chearful 
progreſs in the Latine and Greek 
* tongues, but forever debar them from | 
- all opportumties of petting that | 
knowledge: in Writing, Arithmetick. 
and Geometry, which would capact- 
rate them for thoſe callings, to which | 


2 the meanneſs of their parents for- | 


tunes doth and will enforce thour-'} 
fand thouſands of them. Let your .in- 


duſtry therefore prevent their being F< 


ſent either to them that ſhall do them 
no good at all, (I mean the Latine- 
maſter, ) or yet to thoſe, that are 
only skilled in the dexterous uſe of” 
a Gooſe quill : for as for Arithmetick, } 
to the ſhame of that whole ſociety, | 


" there are very few that are able to F? 


teach'a child ſo much as is required 


to compute the quantity of a glaſs WE 


window3ſo that you need not defpairF 
of gaining ſo much your ſelves, as 
will 


The Epiſtle to the Reader: 
will enable you to do that work as 
well as they 3 and as for writing, the 
world dothſwarm with fo many ex- 
cellent copy-books, that it is no hard 
matter for you to make it appear, 
Iw hat a uſeleſs creature a barepen-man 
s,l mean ſuch an one as ts neither a- 
ble nor willing to teach children to 
Fead , nor that which they chiefly 
Srofeſs the art of Arithmetick. -Nor. - 
Svill the Theory or Practick of vo- 
al muſick be any impoſſible thing for 
Wou to undertake; but this accome #© 
modation would certainly enſue, 
hat all congregations would per- 2: 
orm the part ot their devotions to 
od with far greater harmony than * 
How they do; all Cathedrals would 
be better furniſhed with  Queriſters 
? Knd linging-men , - and all churches 
ith far more fitting pariſh-Clarks : . 
- Fyea, ahd ſuch helps there are for As 
(tronomy alſo, that you may with 
yonderful eaſe have a competent 


knowledge: 
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The Epiſile to the Reader. 
knowledge in that noble ſcience, 
Would you therefore but take upon 
" Jou(as eaſily you might,)the teaching 
of theſe things,your Schollars would 
not only proceed with great delight, 
but the viſible profit that would 
thereby accrue tothem,ant the whole 
nation, would certainly remove very} 
much of that ſcorn and contempt un-i} 
der which you now groan. And now | 
to compleat this work,and to-confine'F: 
the Latine maſter to thoſe children 
only, that are-inteaded for ſome} 
Jearned profeflion-, acquaint thoſe 
that are under your tuition with the 


'* Elements of Rhetorick, and not of 


R hetorick only, but alſo of-Logick..} 
Theſe two Sciences have ſuch a natu-? 
ral deprndance on one another, that | 


W-- they are not fit togo alunder, and |} 


therefore as my Rhetorick is ready for | 
Jou,: lo here I now preſent my Lo- 
gickto you as the ſeventhand laſt part 
uf an Engliſh Academy; the which LE 

have 


The Epiſile to the Reader. 
nave compoſed from thoſe well 
xnown and yet received compendi- 
q (ms of this art, which have been here- 
ofore publiſhed by the late learned 
relate Biſhop Saunderſon, Mr. Airy, 
r. Smith, Burgerſdicins,and others s _ 
ind do believe that the teaching 'of 7 
all theſe Sciences in the Engliſh 
$ongue, would make an increaſe of ' 
Knowledge in our land to an admira- 
10n,and exceedingly further allthoſe 
That areintended torlearned profeſhi- 
Þns,in theattaining of the Latin and 

reek tongues, orof any other lan- 
puage:but de withallknow how hard 
HW matter it is to perſwade the world, 
From their wonted and received 
Practice : and therefore I ſhall only 
(wiſh well to the things that I have pra- 
Founded, and leave themto be more 
| FJorleſs made uſe of by you, asyou ſhall 
be perſwaded in your own minds. 
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f OF THE 
FART of LOGICK. 
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Cnap. I. 


Qs Ogick 7s an Art which condutt- 
> @ eth the mind in the knowledge 
F of things. 3 
In this Definition two 
re £9 things arc to be explained. 

1. The ame of the thing 


defined. 
> 2, The Parts of the definition. S 
For the firſt of theſe, Lrgick hath its ywame 
from this word ny which ſignitiett 


ſpeech 
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2 The Art Book IICh 
ſpeech, and according to Ariſtotle, ſpeech iflwh 
twofold , internal , and external. Internal] 
Neeech he calleth that which is conceived wh; 
the mind: And that he calleth external She 
which is expreſſed by words ; now Logich 
hath its name from both theſe kinds of [pechKyhe 
but chiefly trom the internal, which 1s theþy 
reaſon Or ratiocination of the mind, whereKhy 
as the external ſpeech is but the interpretcr c 
the interna). 
This word Lygick may be taken two waie,z, 
I. For the Habit which is gotten by pres 
cept and practice. 8 
(| 2. For the Syſteme of Logical PIccepts, by e 
| * which that habit may be more calily acquif#e 
xed. 2 
And this definizi»» of Ligick doth beliiffs x 
ſate with itin the firſt acceptation;thnugh Ks i 
ſhall here ſpeak of it in the ſecond 3; namelhn 
aSit 1s taken for the Syſfeme of Logical pres 
CEepts. 7 
The parts of this definition are two, tht 
Genus and the differentia 3 the Genus or gt} 
nera] name here given to Logick is ArtShn 
not a manual art, or handy-craft tradeJy} 
but an internaland mental art ; for the mind 
hath its artificial workings as well as th 
body, as is manifeſt even in Poetry. 
. The difference or particular name, b 
whict 
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hap. . of Logick, "— 


phich it is diſtinguiſhed from other arts 
ill be beſt conceived by! conlidering thre 


Fhingsz the Exd, the Offices and the Objett : 


hereof. | 
W The /2ft and principal end of Logich is, 
Wo he knowledge of things, and 1ts chief Offices 
Sy which this End may be attained,are theſe 
hree. | 

1- To define things that are obſcure. 


2. To divide things Yhat are general an1 > þ. 


: 5 wverſal. | 
$ 3g. To reaſon concerning things dubious. 
And the matter or Obje& about which it 
Wreateth, is, all that we can poſſibly either con« 
8 eive i12 07 minds, or :wtter with words, but the 
anner how this.matter is to be conſidered, 
5 not as things arcin their own nature, but 
s the Inflruments of Logick may be applicd 
MWnto them. 
F# The parts of Logick therefore are theſe 
wo; Thematical and Organical. 

The Thematica/ part is that, which treat- 
th of Theams with their various affections, 
and ſccond: notions, as of the matter of 
Y which. Logical Jyftraments are compoted. 

The Organical:part\, 15 that, which treat- 
th of thoſe Inflraments, and: their compas» 
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CH AP. Il, 
Of 8imple and Compounded Theams, 


Theam is any thing propomnded to the} 
underft anding that it may be known. \ 
 1-To know 7% to form & conception or noti.u:: 
of the thing propiſed : And a Notion is the re 
preſentation of a thing in the underſtanding. \i 
2. Notions are of tyo ſorts Primary or 
cundary. : 
3-A Primary Notion is that which repreſenty 
the thing art is in it ſelf; **\ . 
4+ A Seccundary Ndtion is that which rogeli 
ther with the firſt Notions repreſents the mann 
how the mind doth etther underſtand a thing, « 
explain its own underſtanding unto otbers. 
5- Theams are either Simple or Comp 
ound. . * 
6. Simple Theams are ſuch Theams as an? 
apprehended without any compoſition of No 
ti0ns3 25 4 Man, a houle. | 
7. Compounded- Theams are ſuch, ar ar 
waderſtood by two or more Notions, being 
Joined togetberin the affirmation, or in the ne: 
gation of a thing, ar a man doth run. 
8. ASimplc Theam i: either univerſal, off # 
particular. | 
9. An 


k 1Chap. TI. of Logick. 3 


9, An univerſal Simple Theam 3s thats 
which in its own nature may be ſpoken of many 
3: one and the ſame reſpett, and that uniuve- 
ally and without any ambiguity, as, a man, a 
horfe, a plant. 
10: A Particular or Smgular Theam 3s 
hat which in its own nature can be ſpoken of 
) more tran one. as, Socrates P/atozfor though 
She names of Socrates and P/ato may be gi- 
Fcn to many, yet that is by. way of impotiti- 
On, not of their own nature; names as 
WMames are naturally ſpoken of no inore 
han one. 
= 11. Sinzular Tbeams are call'd individuals, 
Wccauſe they cannot be divided into any 
ore of the ſame name and nature. 
12. And Individxalsare of two ſorts. 
I. Such as are certain and dcterminates the 
Fw hich may be expreſſed thre waies. 
I + By 2 proper name, as Alcxander, Paul, 
which fignihes ſome certain and deter- 
minate particular. 
| 2. By a Pronounn Demontrative z as this 
ar man. 
1g 3. By Circumlocution or Parafbraſe, as 
NY the Apoſtle if tbe Gentiles, that is, Pawl. 

2. Such as are wncertain and indetermi- 
x} ate, which doth indeed exprels a particular 
B 3 thing 
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thing, but this or that indefinitely, as ſo 
mane + 

3. An Univerſal ſrmple Theam, otherwiſe 
called a Predicable, may be ſpoken of twc 
Ways. 

1. By declaring what « thing is, and then} 
it is ſpoken of ſuch things as do differ 3 ci. 
ther 


I. In Species, and is called Genus, as aj 
hiwoing creature, colour 3 Or | 
2. In wumber only, and: is called Spe+ 
cies, a8 a man» | | 
2. By declaring what kind of thing it is, « 
which it is ſpoken, and that either, 
Eſſentially , and is called Difference : oth . 
Accidentally, and that eithex - 
Of neceſſity, and then it is called a proper 
Accident : as the Kiſible facultyin man, or 
Not of mecefity, and then itis called al 
common or ſmple Accident, as while, } 


CHAP 


hap. TEL. of noe 


CHAP. IIL 


Of Genus and Species. 


A Genxs or General may be taken two 

Ways. 

1. Civilly, and then among(t Grammari- 
ans, it noteth rhe diſtinction of Sex; but: 
amongſt Orators it is taken for a Mwltitude 
which had their beginning fron ſome one 5 
thus the Romans are (aid to be the Genus 
or race of Romxly : or eHe it 1s taken for 
that one from whence that multitude badl 8's - 

. beginning > thus Romulus iS the Geng, Or 
perſon from whence the Romans had their 
rilc. | 

2.Lyically,and then it is Oniverſal,which' 
ts ſpoken of many that do differ in the Spe- 
cies, by declaring what a tbing is 3 and thus 
taken, it 15 either | 

Supream, and (oa Geri as that it cannot 
be a Species 3 and of this fort there are te 
Generals Or Predicaments, Or y 

| =? Subaltern,and (0a Genw, in reſpe&t of ? 

: thoſe things which are contained under - 

it, anda Species in regard of that, under - 
which it is it ſelf contained, as a Sving-- 
creature. RE 
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2 A Srecilliho may be taken two 
W1yYysS» 
1.Civillyas it 15 uſed amongſt Orators, and Fprc 

ſo it is taken for zhe external form, and 
beauty of the body. 
2. Logicaly, and ſo itis an Univerſal, 
which may be ſpoken of many, that differ 
: 2 number only, by declaring what a thing 
z5. The Gerw in this d.ftaicion is this 
word Univerſ all. the reſt of the definition 
15 put'for the d&f*-rence, in which by theſe Md 
words, ſpoken of many by declaring whai ai 
#bing is, Difference and Acciden', whether Þ 
proper or common,are both excluded; and 
by theſe words d:fferiug in member only.,Ge- I 
abs is excluded allo. 
3 A Species is either 
Subalt:rn,that is ſpecies of one and Genus 
of another; or wa 
M:ſt Special, that is ſo a Species,as that it 8 
cannot be a Genus, aS a Horſe, a man. (- 
4+ The Canons or Reles of Genus and Spe- g 


© cies arethele following. th 
1- Every Genus. mult have two or moxe &f! 
Species. 


2. Nothing can be ſaid of the Gena, 
which may not be allo ſaid of every Species 3 {| 4 
{ and the Speczes 15 conſerved in every Tndis 
BF vidual. S 

3+ Every 


63 
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. Every Genus and Species may be alike 
"redicated of all that are under them. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Difference. 


iS ; 
n | E] Iference is threefold. 
lc 3-4 1 Common which is ſome ſeperable Acci® , 


$/e::t that doth diſtioguiſh one thing from 4 
So0other, as white,to walk, and doth belong . 
to the fifth pregicable : It is called Difference | 
5 it makes to differ, and an Accident becauſe 5 
it 15 inberent. 
S 2. Proper, which is either an inſcperable 
Accident, in the fifth predicable, or a proper- 
W 4ccident in the fourth predicable,as Quantity, 
t MArfthr ty. 
8 3. Moſt proper, by.which one thing doth - 
. &4ife- from another eJentialy : and this is 
that Difference which belongs. to this: third, 
redicable. - 
In which we axe to conſider three things. 
Firft what this Difference is, and it may bs 
 # definedthree ways. 
i. Differenceis an univerſal, by which one 
Species is eſſentially diitinguiſhed. from anothers - 
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_ #þ#r Rationality doth difiingwiſh a_ man from 
a beaſt. 
2. Difference is an Univerſal, according 19 ax 
which a Species doth excel iter Genus : becauſe 
a Species doth in it's eſſence contain ſuch dif-Y ;;, 
ferences as the Genus in its eflence doth not @ ;, 
contain» Thus many by reaſon of his Ratio- 
zality. doth excel a living creature in Genc- of 
xa, which 15 the Genys of man. it 
3: Difference is an univerſal, which may bel 
ſpokes of many differing in Specics or number, il 5 
and declaring eſſentially what kind of thing it 
3s of which it is ſpoken. And this is the de*il , 
figition cf difference, as it is a predicable. , 
Secondly, we are to. conſider how many| 
fold this difference 3s,the which is cither 1-Di-i# « 
v#ifve,by which the Gexws is divided into its ſe-| q 2 
veral Species 3 as by rational and iryational, a} 
living creatureis divided into a man. or a beaft. | 
2. Conſtizutive, which doth eſſentially con- # 
flitute ſome Species,and this is twofold. 
\-I« Generical, which doth conſtitute ſome } 
remte Species but not the next, for the ext 
xs the Genus, thus ſenſibility in reſpeRt of man | 
'18 2 Generical difference. conſtituting firſt 4 
F Tivins creature. and remotely men. And this þ 
by. is always ſpoken of many differing in Spe- 
8 C's Or. number. 
2, Specifical, which doth conſtitute. the. 


G5, | neargt 


Chap. IV. of Logick. 
neareſt Species; as rationability doth conſtitute 
may. 

3. We are toconſider its properties which 4 
are lix. 

1. Every difference is, an Eſſential part of 
its Specics, and of every individual of which" 
it is ſpoken. | 1 

2. Every Difference is Diviſive, in reſpe@* } 
of its ſuperior, and conſtitutive 1n reſpec of 4 
Its ifertour. \ of 

3. Every difference is in nature before its? 
Species, and is the internal cauſe thereof. 

4. No difference is diredly in the predica>* | 
mental order, but indiretly only and collate» - | 
rally. | 8 

5. Every difference is immediately ſpoken 
of one, v3z. its Species, and mediately of ma--_ 
"j vy. | | 
: | 6. No difference is ſpoken of that Species* | 
| of which-it is the difference, by way of more © 

aud leſ7. ; 
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CHAP. V. C 

( 

Of Proper and Common Accidents. t 
| 19! 

N Accident is taken two ways, ) 


1. For all that which is not of the iſ an 
efſexce of the thing : and thus a man in re- 
ſpeR of an bowſe may becalled an Accident, 
becauſe he is not of the zſſence of an bowſe, but 

{o it is not taken herc. 

2. For that only, which is inherent in ſome 
ſubjeR, and this is two fold, Proper and Com 
: MM. 

x. A proper Accident is that which is cox- 
vertible with his Species, perpetually inberent 
* 3 every of them, and in no other , and this, | 
- doth conftitute and belong to . the fourth 
predicable. 

It may be other ways defined,thus | 
* Aproper Accigent, is an univerſa',which may, 
be. ſprken of many differirg in Species or num- 
ver accidentally, and of nec-ſſity declaring what 
7 w_ of ſubjeti it is of which it is ſpiken: and + 
, thus riſcbiltty is ſpoken of may. And this is, 
'- wo fold. 

'1- Generical,which flows from the eſſence. 
' of the ſubal ern go or higheft Genus, _ 

aud this is always ſpoken of many Species. . 

| 2. Specifical: 


Chap. V. of Legiek * > 
2.Specifical, which loweth fromthe eſſence * 
of the loweliSpecies,and this is ſpoken ofone . 
Species only,and many individuals. = _ 
2. A Common Accident, is that whith is 
Mgt convertible with bis Species z .and this doth ©! 
conſtitute and belong to the fifth predicable.z * 
and may be otherwiſe dehned three ways. 
1-4 common Accident, is an wniverſal,ohich : 
may or may not inbere in the ſubje, with- 
out the deſtrutiion of the ſubjeft , as man is * 
the ſubjcR. of whiteneſs, but the not being &# 
white doth not preſently make him not ta-” 
be 4 M47- | 
2. A common Accident.is ſuch an wnivers {| 
ſal as is neither Genus, Species or Diffe- \* 
' TENCeE, mo nor proper #0 the ſubjef 3 though þ 
it be always inherent wn it, : 
3-AcImmon Accident,and an univerſal, ybichy © 
may be ſpoken of. many,differing in Species or 1 
number , accidentally declaring what kind ef 
ſubjet it i5,0f which it is ſpoken inconvertibly,, + 
and thus whiteneſs is a common accident \ 
longing to man. 
A c:mmon Accident is twofold. 
1. S-perable, which may be actually-ſepes. 
rated from the ſubjeR in which it is inhe= +3 
rent; thus whiteneſs may . be. ſeperated. from 3 
Man. ( | | 
2, Inſeperable, which cannot be actually? 
ſep:rated © 


A 
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$ 

Of Proper and Common Accidents, n 
N Accident is taken two Ways, col 

1- For all that which is not of th: fl an 


efſexce of the thing : and thus a mn in re» 
& of an bowſe may becalled an Accident, 
becauſe he is not of the zſſence of an boxſe, but 
- fit is not taken here. 
2. For that only, which is inherent in ſome 
> fubjeR, and this i5two fold, Proper and Coms« 
= In. 
= 1. A proper Accident is that which ir cox+, 
- vertible with bis Species, perpetually inberent 
” 3q every of them, and in no other \ and this 
& doth conſtitute and belong to the fourth 
: predicable. | 

It may be other ways defined,thus | 
| Aproper Acciuent, is an univerſa!,which may, 
. b+. ſpthen of many differivg in Species or num- 
ver accidentally, and of nec-ſſity declaring what 
EY of ſubjeti it is of which it ur ſpiken: and + 
» thus riſibiltty is ſpoken of man. And this is, 
'- two fold, 
 '1- Generical,which flows from the eſſence - 
' of the ſubal-ern _ Or higheſt Genus, _ 
 Aandthisisalways ſpoken of many Species. . 
A ; 2.. Specifical;; 
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2.Specifical, which floweth fromthe eſſence 
of the loweliFpecier,and this is ſpoken ofone - 

Species only,and many individuals. 

2. 4 Common Accident, is that whith is £ 
Mgt convertible with bis Species 3 .and this doth © 
conſtitute and belong to the fifth predicable.z * 
and may be otherwiſe defined three ways. - 

1-4 common Accident, is an univerſal,obich : 
may or may not inhere in the ſubjzet, with- * 
out the deſftrutiion of the ſubjed , as man is. 1 
the ſubjc. of whiteneſs, but the not being 
white doth not preſently make him not ta»? 
be 4 man. . 

2. A common Accident.is ſuch an wnivers 7 

fal as is neither Genus, Species or Diffe- "> 

| rence, no nor proper t0 the ſubje@ 3 though | 

it be always inherent wn it. 

3-Acommon Accident,and an univerſal, which | 

may be ſpoken of, many,differing in Species or 

number , accidentally declaring what kind of 

ſubjett i4 i5,0f which it is ſpoken inconvertibly,, | 

and thus whiteneſ7 is a common accident bes » 

longing to m1- 1 

4 c:mmon Accident is twofold. 4 

« Seperable, which may be actually-ſepes. # 

he from the ſubje&t in which it is inhe= +3 

rent; thus whiteneſs may . be._ſeperated. from R 
Man. 

2, Ifeperable, which cannot be od 

leprrated 4) 


J 


- 
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ſepexated from the ſubje&t in which it i; 
joherent, but only in the mind or under 
ſtanding ; thus blackneſs is inſeperable from 
- an Zthiopian, though in ſpeaking of one, 
I' am not alwaics bound to conſider hisfi 
blackneſ-. } 
The Canons or Rales are thele, 
| T. Every Accident is in ſome Subject, and 
. alwmes inherent in it. 


2. Every Accident, if it be ſeperated 


al 


Þ from the Subje@ in which it once was, perj- - 
=. ſeth. a 
1 3- No Accident can paſs from one Subjeci to 

another. , 
| 4+ Some accldents may be more orleſgina'h\ 

. ſwubject, but not all. 


- , $+ Every. accident is in nature afier bis ſub- 
: Jeet. bl 
6. Whatever is inberentin @ ſubjed is an 


of Logick, 


tap. VI. 


CHAP. VI.” 


of the Antepredicaments, 


Oncerning Simple Theams we are to 
conlider two things. 

. The leveral raxks or orders to which 
all 'Simp! 7beams may-be reduced, and in. 
which they may be ranked and placed. | 

2. The way and means by which they are * 
Wor may be interpreted. 

The particular Orders to which all Simple -. 
Theams may be reduced, are otherwiſe cal- 3 
led Predicaments,of which we are to conſider | 
three things. 1 

1. The Antepredicaments, which are felt 
to be learned, becauſe the knowledge 
| | of chem conduceth much to the underfiand- 
fg ing of the Predicaments themſelves. . 

2. The Predicaments;, which are ten Or* 
ders to which, as is (aid, all Tbeams mult -1 
be reduced. 

2- The Poft-predicaments, which muſt be 
handled after the Predieaments, becauſe the.z 
perfe&t knowledge of the Predicaments Can= - 
not be attained without theſe. 

F. begin. with the Anteprediorments, the 
which are thee in. generat; and: ſever ins 
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'call'd a Dog 3 now the name Dog is common 


- nified by them,. are called Ayquivocating A+ 


. thoſe names, are called A7uivocated Xqui- 
, pocals, thus a man is an ZAquivacating A* 


are Aquivocated Aquivecals, 


Book 


2 

(peczal, to wis,three Definitions,two Diviſion pe 
and two Rules; x to 
The Definitions are of AEuivocsls, Un n 
vocals, and Denominatives. a 
Zquivocals are (uch* things as bave they q 


name common to many. But the reaſons fort 
which it is applicd to many are diverſc; as 
that Domeltick Tiving creature is Call'd a 
Dop, and a certain Star in the Heavens isMin 


to. both, but the domeltick creature is call'd 
a Dog tor one reaſon, to wit from. barking; 
the Star is call'd a Dog, for another reaſon 
viz. the Anology that it hath toa Dog. So 
a living man and a painted man agree in the 
common name of men, but the reaſons for 
which they are ſo callcd are diverſe, 

The common names which for diverſe 
reaſons are given .to the (everal things fig- 


=” a— «©; | —_ 


gaavocals , and . the>things expreſſed by 


quivocel; .a living man and a -painted man 


Axiuocals are either (ſuch as are. 

1+ Bychance,of which no reaſon can be 
given for their being called by tha com- 
man name, CI. 


2.. By 


hap. VI. ofLogick. =. 

2. By counſel,of which ſame reafbn of de-. 
pendency or ſimilitude may. be_ given. 
tor their being called by that common 
name, asa living man and a painted. man, 
and thoſe are Synechdochically called . X#- 
gxivocals by Analogy. 

Of both which theſe Canons are to be ob- 
-rved. 

1. Aquiv:ical words if they be not di- 
inguiſhed, and taken in one ſenſe, are of 
uo ulc in any ſcience. 

14 Every Ens or Entity in reſpe& of the ten 
125 redicaments,is a common. Analogous thing, | 
on WF 3.Every 4n2/ogows thing put by it (elf is to 
>< taken. in the moſt common fi 1gnifica= 
Ne 10n. 
or W Univccals, are ſuch things as have a 
ommon name, and the reeſon for. which it 
le Ws applied to many, is one and the ſamein 
3” Whemall; thus the name of a living creature 
+ Bs common both to mun and b:aft. 

The common names which are for the: 
ame reaſon attributed .unto many'are called. 
nivicating Univocals, And the things ex- 
preſſcd by. theſe names are called 'Vniv-cated- 
Univacals ; thus a living creature is au 'unive*, 
cating Univoc..l, and a man, a Bull, « Lyon are * 
wnlvecated VnivocAli. "$4 
_ Denominatives are ſuch words, as being - 


. -of, - 
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of near affinity in ſ*#nd and ſjgnification, d 
differ in termination; as Fuftice and Juſt. 

In every Denomination there are three 3 
things. Jica 

I. The Frrm denominating zand that <4 
ſome Accident in the Abſtract, which h"* 
mherent in the ſubject 3 as Faſtice. bj 

2+ The Snbjec Denominated.and that 15 2 
ſubſt #nce in which the torm is inherent, 
Socrates. 

3. The Denominative,and that 1s ſome Ae- 
cident in the Concrete, which is predicated 
of the fubjcct, and riſeth trom the form, 
aS Fuſt, ky 
The Form Denominating, and the Denon 

native,as Fuſtice,and Ft, in — to 
Agree in the beginning. 
\ The Word 4s the ", : k { 
hs Agree in the thing, 
The ſynifieation 4 pier in the manner 

| The uſe of theſe Definitions , is, that the 
form of predication Aquivocaly,Univocally and 
Derominatively-may be the better known. _ 
-" 1 A£qmvocal predic tion 15 in reference t0 
the name, bt not- in reference to the defini- 

nition, 2 s-cvery ens OrFentity is predica 

:  fecbof in the ten predicaments. 
- 3” 2: Untvocal predication is in reference to 
” Uicname and definition both 3 thus ſuperiaures- 
—” 


arg 
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e predicated of the inferiours of the (am* * 
edicament- 

3. Denominative predication, is to be pre- 
ficated in the Concrete, as an Accident is pre» 
W/:cated of its ſubject, thus the Aceidemrs in 
Wc nine laſt predicaments are predicated ofthe 
bt ances in the firli. 

The Diviſions belonging ito the &ntepre= 1 
ficaments are tWo, one 15 of words and the 
dther of thing To * 

A Word is either Simple or Commend: 
A Simple Voice or Word is theeefold. 
x. In reſpec of the ſound only, when one 
word doth {ignifie many things, as # Dog) 
mi-gfend cvery equivocating equivocal. : 

2- Jn ſubſtance and ſignification , when 
more words than one, are uſed to expreſs 
one thing as a {iving treature, for 'an  A-> 

& Enmal. 
3- In. ſound and ſwbtance both, when one 
he & word doth expreſs one only thing, as:4 Many. 
1d an: Animal. _ 
= A compmnded. voice 01: ward. is allo: threelg)d. 
off » 1+ In: reſpeof the ſowng only , .avwhen 
i= | more words than one are uſed to expreſs one: 
only thing, . a$- a /ivig b5dy (or. an' Auinpal, Z 
2. In FAS ſignification, when ang © 
word ;exprefieth dives(e- things, 85 & Dog is- * 


cae word, but hath SareniG f onifiegtiontss: 85 - + l 
every, 


* - 
by. 
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every equivocating 4quivocabhath. 
3. In ſound and ſu%tance. both, as w 


they are diverſe words, and theſe diverſe} £ 
words. do fignifie more things, as theldſi1 
words a ttarned man, do lignific the ſubtaneot 
and the quality. DU! 


Things are either Vniverſal ar Particular 
and both of themare either ſabſtances or ac 
cidents. 

1- Univerſal ſubſtances are ſpoken of the 
ſubjeQbut are not init, asa man is predica 
ted of Scerates and Plato, but inhereth not in 
any ſubject; 

2. Partignlar ſubſtances are neither predi 
cated of the ſubjeR, nor inherent init, þ 
cauſe they are individual! ſubſtances, as Sotrg* 
tes. *, 

3- Univerſal accidents are both predicated 
of, and inherent in their ſibjets, as Whites 
wrſs is ſpoken of this, or that Whiteneſs, 
and .may be inkerentin a man, or a wall, or a 
ſhip. 
4+ Parniculr- accidents are not predicated 
of any ſubject; but are inherent'in ſome, as 
this whiteneſs 15 in Torater.. | 

| A Subjelt is either of inheſion or predice- 
323 '7. | / | 
A Subyjec of inbeſion is'that in which ſome 
Rn abcident th.inhere 3-thusa wall in reſpe& 


ot 
* 


ok WW hap. VI. of Logic. '- 883 
f whiteneſs 15 2. ſubjed of inheſionand accidents 
nly are capable of ſuch a ſabjed, 
A ſubjed of predication,is that of whichany 
Wing is predicated eſſentially: and ſo every } 
Wofcriour thing is the ſubjef of his ſuperi- 
OUr-3 every univerſal ſubſtance as well as eve» 
diary univerſal accident, is capable of ſuch a 
ubjcA. 

A thing may be ſaid to be inherent in a 
wbjed cight (everal ways. 

1+ Perfedively, as a part is in the whole, 
and thus a band may be ſaid to be in a 
Wane þ —_ 
2. Com rebenſively, as the whole 1s in its 
parts, and thus a man may be aid to be ig 
all his members. 

3. Poteft atively, as a Species 1n its Genus, 
ed thus manmay be laid to be in an Animal. 
Atually, as a Genwes in its Species, thus 
ſr, an Animal may be ſaid to be in a man.. * | 
4 5s. Amtboritatively, as a King 10 his King» 

dome. 
ed 6+ Eminently, as a thing in the end there- 14 
as ff of, and thus werize may be ſaid to be in hap- - | 
pineſs- g TIP 43 
4 7. Circumſcriptively, as a thing in its place, + 

Y thus Socrates may be (aid to bein a boxſe. - ' 

$. Inberently, as an Accident in its Swbjelt, + 
and 
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' and thus heat tmay be ſaid to be in fire. © ©: 
Of theſe ſeveral ways we 'zre hereto un 

* derftand the laſt only, to wit of Inbefton, a 
+. beatisin fire, or as an accident in its ſubje#. I! 
The hrſt- Antepredicamental rule 15 this F* 

Whatever may be [ooken of the predicate, may | 
ſpoken of the ſubje# of that predicate alſo; 
whatſoever may be ſpoken of an Animal, m 
be ſpoken of every ſort of Animals, as of me 
Leafts, and (uch like. 

The limitations of this rule are many, bu 
the moſt confiderableare theſe three, 

'* x, That you proceed not from words 
tbings, that is, from words of the firſt , tc 
words of the ſecond intention: whence itfollowif 
not : Animal is a Genns, A man iS an Ani 
enal, therefore man is a Genxs. | 

2. That yon paſs not from one' fide © 
the predicamental order, to the-'othr, and 
hence it doth not follow; Man is at' Anim 
a0 Animal is rational or irrational, therefore 
man 1$ rational 0r irrational. : 


* ©  Z. That you proceed not from the- eon- 
L- "erect to the abſtraf?; and hence this doth not 
{ follow; A man isjuft, Fuſticeisa quality;therer 

© Core. a min 15A quality» UNWOTNS. te 
| | The ſecond Antepredicamentzt” role hath 
; wa ppvab The firft is this ;' P/Babern' Ge* 
-  *Rer@lts 


have the ſame Species and differences 
he a$ 


> 
+ -M 4 


kW hap. VII. of Logick, : 23 © ' 
« Ws 2 body and an Animal have the fame aifſe 


\WMexces. | FG 
Y The ſecondpart is this: Generals no; of 
- Wltern have not the ſame Species and differen 
eszas ſnbftance and qualitie. g 
They axe ſaid to be- ſubalterm Generalr, - © 
hereof one is eſſentially contained by the 
>ther; asan Animal and a Body, .. | 
And they are faid not to be Swbaltern 1 
enerals, where the one is not eſſentis/ly con= 
ained of the other; as an Animal and a 
cence» 
The chief uſe of this Rwle-js,to prevent 
he confounding of the Predicaments, and 
xo diſtinguiſh things between. themſelves, 
that do belong to diverſe predicaments. 
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Of the Predicaments in General... 


He particular orders. Qr edicangents, 16 
T obith all ſmple we ah > 4 
ced are- ten: of. which. ſome are more prins* 
pal ſome.leſ7- © iv ik. 7 
2. The wore: princips/ predicdeyents are 
fr fix; and theſcare - — ;; one of -_ 
ce and: the other of acczdentrs © 4 
jufes "__ 3s Predicamentsl = 
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wich its Species. 
8 The Canons or Rules are four, oe” 
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3. P redicamental ranks or Orders of et 
Kgents are of two lorts. 1. Abſolute as they 
tc iments of Suantity, Dnality, Atlion 
Poſſion, 2. Relative as the Predicament of | 
Lition. | 

4+ The leſs principle predicamental ranks i 
orders, are theſe four : When, where, ſituai 
on, and Habit. And in theſe ten predicamey 

"are all-to be ranked, which can be predic 
red or ſpoken of any thing, Dire(ly, Collat 
rally,. or by ReduCtion. 

Fir(t then, Diredly and primarily , eve 
ſupream Genus, or every thing of which t 
fupream Genus may be predicated eſſentially 
may be placed in the predicamental ſcale 
and thus all Generals,Specizls,and Individual 
are placed in them. 

Secondly, Collaterally or ſideways; and 
ſome things are placed in the predicament 
order, which are not ſpoken or predicated 
the fuprezm Genwsy but yet dodivide the G 
neral; and conſtitute the ſpecials, and thus 
ſential differences only are there placed. 

Thirdly, indivefily or by Reda#jon : thu 
Matter and form 'are in the predicament off 
Subſtances a yoo and #nitic in quantity , ant 
a proper” accident is in the fame predica 


Is» - All 


= 


Chap, VIII. © - of Logick. "ag 
1. All words of Ambiguity -or dowbt, at 
leaſt before they be diſtinguiſhed and limited, % 
with all frignedand impoſſible things, .are'ex> * 
cluded the predicamental order. ' 
2. Every real finite,fimple and UVnivocal thing © 
Yis in ſome predicament, direGily, collaterdlly © 
il or by Reduion. 
3. Individuals are in ſome predicament, not 1 
or themſelves, but by reaſon of their Species, 
4- No one and the ſame'numerical thing, 
an be in diverſe Bana, either in one 


eſpe or in diver 


_—_— 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of Subſtance. 


A Subſtance is a thing ſubſiting of it ſelf, 
and it 15 either firſt or LI fi fef | 
2+ The firſt ſubſtance is a ſingular ſubſtance, | 
dra ſubſtance that cannot be predicated 'ot 
ts ſubjed z as Alexander, Bucephalus. 
hufl 3. The ſecond ſubſtance is an waiverſal ſub» 
+ offfarce, ora ſubſtance which may be'predica+ + 
an(Fcd of its fwubjett,as a man, a horſe. | 
i 4. The firft ſubſtance is chiefly and properly 
| ſnbtgnce, and among the ſerond ſubſtances, - - 
very one is by fo _—_ more TON 
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| by how much it is nearer to the firf 
”. The Rales or Properties are fix. 
' I. A Subſtance is ndt in its ſubjed, This 
© agreeth to every ſubſtance, and to every- ſub- 
* ftance only, but not oxly to thoſe which arc 
' eompleatly {o, -but to the differences and part; 
of ſ#bſt ances alſo. | 
2, A Subſtance is #nivocally predicated of 
8. thoſe things of mwbicb it is predicated. This a+ 
+  greeth toall ſtcond ſubſtances and- their fe 
rexces, and no other, for the firſt ſubſtances 
arc not predicated of any ſwbject., © | 
' 3+ Every firſt ſubſtance, doth- ſignifie ſome : 
particular thing, . 
{6 4. A ſubſtance, as it is a ſubſtance, it not 
= contrary to another, but as it bath accidents 
or qualities: thus fire and water are contrary, 
not as they-are ſubſtances, but in reference 
to their qualities of beat and cold.8&c. 
5. A Subſt ance, as it is a ſubſtance,” it not 
ueried by degrees, orreceiveth net more andleſs, 
$ut the wariance or compariſon is in reſpett 
accidents” a5 a wiſe manand « fool, an old man} . 
and «child ; cnc water hotter than another; 
theſe differ in qualities not in ſubſtance, 
6. One and the ſarre pimerical ſubſtance, 
s capable.of contrary Accidents. AS mater, pf 
© may bc now ſiething bot, and anvn arcollſ] - . 


&s Ic 6. 
CHAP. | 


Chap. IX. 


WUIGTET a); 3 & As © ns 
P EEE 
A IVA of Quantity.” 


w pJuters we have: ſpoken of the predieax | 

ment of Subſtence, thoſe of. Acciderity * 
f | wow fotiow+ and'firft thoſe that arc'abſolwre= 
"5 lo; 48 Brom, Duality, Aetion,. and paſs » 
c® f on. of <) 

» ty, Quantity is an abſdlnte | Aceident, by * 
| which « thing ir ſaid to be greet, "in bulk of 
number. ; 

3. And "wr quzntity may Be faid tbe 
twofold; corn iitell or diſſevered.. aca 

Zn, Contitived 'Drzntity 15 that, »bihs t party, 3 
are jojited togerhir by a common terme. ' 


F;, Diſeveras ah iy is that, whoſe parts i 


*h joyntd t Or ÞY.@ common term, an 
{ dis) 7 iothonb ele but number. * 
mY 6 Ootinued Burnt), is eſther ſweceſioh, 
whbfe' patts nd Wo ſti fucceſion3 and then it 
' is time: Or permanent, as magnitude, © and 
place. , 
: 7. Every Magnizadeis either, a line, a ſi 
| wes iegor.s Day: - E 
Bine is a Magnitude which can be di» 
vided Fol one way 3 the limit whereof isa are 7 
for eyery line is made,continued,and bounde 


with a point, C 2 | 2A EY 


p a : 
* 6 4 
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23 The Art  Bookl, 
| 9. A Superficies is a Mapnitude which may 
” be divided two may: > the term gr limit theres 
of is aline. 
| Io, A ſolidor body, is that, which may be 
” divided three ways, namely by length, breadth, 
; and thickneſ;, whoſe term or limit is a ſwper- 
CaeSo | "'\, i'r Wa 4 
F 11+ Place is that which meaſureth ſonetbing 
befide the ſubjef? in which it is, mamely the 
bing which is placed; this ſcems to be refer'd 
| £0 aſuperficies : for, Place (according, to Ari- 
L. fotle lib. 4 pbyſ. cap. 14) is the ſperficies next 
= #0 tbe body that is conteined in it. BEE 
'- The Cangys or Rules are three. 

1. Nothing is contrary unto Quantity in it 
elf, but in reference to its Qualities only; thus | 
winter 15 contrary unto ſummer, in relpet of Þ * 
heatand cold. T 

2+ Quantity cannot receiue more or leſs, AS one 
bowſe is not more Or leſs a houſe than anatbey 3 
though one be a greater houſe than A ag 

3- Things may be ſaid to be equal. Or wne- 
qual, un relpe& of Maguitude or greatneſt- 
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CHAP. X 


of Suality. 


c ; 
4 ( Jualicy is an abſolute accident, by which it 
aa! | ſim ly and determinately declared wl 


\ | kind of thing 1hat ſubjeft xs, of which it irthe 
PO | 
e | - 2+ Quoalityis the moſt copious of all the } 
d | predicamentr, and it isof two ſorts, Patible or- 
Impatible. | 
3- An impatible quality, is ſuch a quality, # 
as doth not cauſe any paſſions in the ſenſes, or 7 
any way affect them ; and this is either i. 
nate Or acquired. | 
4. An acquired qu3/ity, is ſuch a queality,as 
15 begotten by labour 3 and this Ariſtotle .Mma- 
keth the firſt ſpectes 3 and this is cither hardly : 
| removed from the ſubjeq, and is called a * 
habit, as vertxe : Or eafily removed from the } 
ſubject, and is called diſpyſition, as a diſpor- | 
| fition unto vertue. | 
5. An innate, or inbred quality, is ſuch a '3 
qualityas is natzral, and this Ariftotle ma= + 
keth the ſceond ſpecies 3 this maketh the ſub» « 
ject apt and ft tor action, and is ſome natw- 2 
Dp £3 ral faculty or power, as riſibility 15a faculey | 
'| maturaly belonging unto man. ay 


on 
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| 6+. A Patible quality, is ſucha quality as 
* doth affect the ſenſes and canſeth paſſion in 
' them : and that cither, by it ſelf or by accj- 
dent. 
7. A Patible quality affefting the ſenſe by it ! 
| ſelf, Ariſtotle makerh the third ſpecies, andis Y : 
that o—_ either affeetb the body or the 
8. APatible quality which doth by ie ſelf 
| offef? the bady, iscither ſuch a quality 8 can- 
- pt be cafily- moved, as whiteneſrs or ſuch 
a quality ar may be eaſily removed, and is 
| ſome paſſion of the body, as _—_ | 
= 9. A Patible quality which doth of it ſelf 
WW of the mind, is allo cither hardly removed, + 
WM as inveterate anger, Or eaſily removed; as ſome 
= ſudden prſion of love, or batred. ©: 
& . 10. A Pajible: quality which doth: affe&? 
* abe ſenſes , or cauſetb 'p:ſſim by accident, Ari» "|* | 
flotle maketh the fourth ſpectes, and this is 
| external proportion, either in things: natural, 
' and then ic is the form of the thing, orin 
F things artificial, and then it-is +the Fi- 
ure. 
 - 11. Tothe firf ſpecizs of quality, do. all 
; the habits of the body belong 3 as berth; fick> 
\ »eſr, and all kind of diſeaſes; and all infuſed 
| habitr, as faith, \charity , and- che gift of * 
 Tergues > With all dilciplines, whether ot-.arte + 
or 
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ap. X & of Logic. 
or ſciences both ſpeculative and prattical, as} 


g 
: Logich, Geometry, Phyſicks, Met aphyſicks J and. | 


Divinity, and all both vertues and vices.” 
12. To the fec:4 ſpecier of © wality be. 1 

* | longall facn/ties procceding from the fſen> 
| Y tial forms of all ſubjtinces 3 as the faculty of” 
| willing, ſpeaking, laughing in man, of neigh=y 
ingand ranning in a horſe; and the vertue of.: 
berbs, mettals and flones, all cecult guealitres, © 

as ſympartby, and Antipatby, and all influences: 

of celeftial boJies , the temperament of- the 
body and di(pſition of the” mind, and ſuch 
like, | "2 

13. To the third ſpecies of quality belong? 

Þ allobjeds of ſenſe,as of ſeeing, taſting, ſmelling, * 
bearing and feeling. 
14. To the forth ſpecies of quality, be= 
long all Mathematical figures,with all zaturat: 
and artificial forms of bodies. E 
The | Canons or rules of qualitie are. i 
three. 5 A 
1. Dualities only admit of contrarietier, as beas; 
and cula; the contrariety. of qualites is mol 
diſcernable in the third ſpecier, ſometimes* 
ip the firft, but not ſo frequently in the ſe 
cond and fourth . S: 
2. Dualities do admit of degrees , asf _- 
more and leſ7 but this doth mot belong to all] 
qualities. ; 
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- 3+ Thin "gp in reference unto their qualities 
ho be ſaid to be like or unlike. 
- £: : TE ; 6: 
CHAP. XT, 
Cf Aion. 


QRionis an accident, by which a ſubjelt is 
ſaid to be doing : and that by one of thele is 


* three waies. re 
1. By ſome zntrinſ.ch quality as fire by Ve 
its "ap as in the water. ge 

2. Inftrumentally, as he that effedls ſome 
thing with a ſword or gun, or ſuch like. te 

' 3+ By the very formality of atiion,and fo 
. Kisfo be taken in this predicament. mM 


2. Altionagit istakenin this predicament »f a: 
- 3s twofold immanent or tranſient. 


3. An immanent ation is that, which doth te 
"101. canſe any real ebange in the thing that th 
ſafferr, as wnderftanding, ſgbt- . 7 


* 4 Atranſiext aliiou RAR which doth oc- 
* eaſion a real change in the thing that ſuffers, as tt 
: Feat, cold &c. 
þ The Canons or Rules of Adﬀhion arc 

three, t 
I» Action doth admit of contrariety. c 


3 » 6G 2, Afjions 


©. E 


"Chap. XI. ofLogick, 33 1 
2. Altions are capable of more and leſ7.Thele 
two rules are not proper unto acions in; 
reſpe&t of themſelves, but by and for their - 
qualitier, by means of which the Agent at» * 
eth: nor arc they agreeable to every "ation : 
and this is moſt proper unto aGion. 
; 3- Every attion doth of it ſelf infer paſ- 
707. 
5. Paſſion is an accident by which the ſubje& 
z called patient ; or it is 1he effeT and a certain 
____ of ation ; for every paſſion is recei« 
ved not ſo much by the condition of the a> 
geut,as by. the diſpoſition of the patiens,  « 
6+ Paſſion is either tranſmutarzve or , In>, 
tentional., A ene nn 
7. A tranſmative* paſſion, is thit which \ 
maketh ſome real alteration in the patient > and. 
anſwereth unto a tranſient attion. by 
8. An intentional paſſion, is that which... "i 
termindteth the afiion witbout any real altera= WY 
tion in the patient; and this anſwereth'to an* | 
imminent action- a 
The Canoms or Rules of Paſhon are * 
three, 
1. Paſſion doth admit -of Contraritty: 7 
2. Paſſion admitteth of myre and le; , both- | 
theſe are to 'be' underſtood, 'us in the pre- 
- dicamentof atiim hath been declared. - | 
3+ Paſſion i of it ſelf -_ immediate infer- WW: 
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red from 'atihn : and this is is moſt proper 
unto paſſion. ; #7 u «4 wel wc 
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CHAP. x1l. 


Of Relation. 


: 4 caments as are abſolute accidents, come 
" We now to that which is reſpedive, namely 
relation. 1 

2. Relation. 3x. @ reſpeUive accident, by 
; Thich one thing is predicated of another, or by 
* ſome way may be referred unto another. | 

E.. 3: Relation is twofold, itentional or 

real. 

4+ Intentional Relation is that by which ſome 
þ Jecond intention. is. referred #0 anther ; thus 
ens and [pecies, the cauſe and;.the cauſeg, 


F 21c related. 
5- Real relation is that by which the thing it 
ſelf is referred unto another, and this is; two- 

- told, | dia ES» 
I. Accadental, when. que thing, is Te- 
ferred nat in retpedt of - its ofſence OF na* 
18/0 


ET ltherto. we have. ſpoken of Cuch predi- 


-þ the ſubjet7 and the accident, are. things that. 


Book 80 C 


Wo, 


* i chap. x17, of Logick, "oY ; 


ture, but only by Accident, as poſſe ſor and 
þffton- 

" 2. Fſniial, when one thing is ſeries 
unto another according, to its. nature and. « 
eſſence, as. Father and Son, Maſter and fer - 
Uants : 
6. In every Relstion, two things are re= - 

quired, the ſubjc@ and the term. 

- That is called the ſaubje@, which # re- - 
ferred unto anotber, and that the zerm, tO, 
| which the ſubjed? i referred. - | 

The ſubjed is called the, R elate, and the. - 
term 15 called the Correlate. 

9. The relate and correlate are mutually 
reterred to one another; and that by a: 
double relationz in which reciprocation, 
that which is the ſubje&7 of one relation is the + 
term of the other, tad the coritrary. | 

10. In like manner that which is the re- 
Lite in onerelstion, is the correlate in the others, 
and the contrary. 

11. Every relateor reſpe@ii tive is founded in, 
fome abſolute predicament z as equality in 
quantity, likeneſ; in quality, Paternity in afit- -} 
PLE 

12. Relites and Correlater,as they are ſichs, 
are both together in nature and knowledge, © 
and ſo do mutually put or take away 9ne a> 7 


nether,. as well jn being, a5 in kyrowing- | 
£ , 13: Relfeme, 
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1g» Rgates are taken.two ways. 


i- Materially for thoſe things with - 


which the Relatjons .do agree : asa father 
is taken for the man begettiug, the Son for 
bjm that is begottem,an 4 cpu) not $0- 
ether in nature, for the father, as a mgn, 

muſt ngeds be before the ſon. 
2+ Formally.tor that very relation which 

15. inthe ſubjeAs, by. which the germs are 
mutually referred to one another 3 as the 
father to his ſon, and fo they are in nature 
together. 

14+ Knowledge and knowable are taken, 

three ways. . 

- 1. Both Afualy, thus, that. is called. 
- knowledge, by which,we aflually know a things 
that knowable, which is afiualy, known; and 
ſo they arc in nature together. 


2+ Both prentially, as that is called know- - 


able, which may be known, and that know 
ledge, which we may know : and ſo allo, 
they arc in naiwre together. 

3- One_Afivally and the other ptenii- 
ally; and fo knewledge is taken for that, 
which we allually know,and knowab!e for that 
which may be known, and 1o they arc not 
both together in yorx/e. 

The Canons or Kulgs of Relates arc three. 
Is. Relate admit of comtraricty. A Debate is 
nct. 
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|; Chap. XIT. | of _ Ti 37 os, 
not contrary to its Correlate > but one Relate * 
| JN is contrary to another: yet not in reſpe@t of 
themſtves but in reſpeQ of their ſubjelts. This 
rle therefore doth not hold in all, but in 
ſuch relates only, which have contrary fuan- 
dations Or ſubefs; thus a friend and an 
are conjrary,becaule the foxndations of friends - 
ſhip and enmity, to wit, wiſbing well and wiſh- . 
ing tl, are contrary. + 
2. Relates are capable of more and leſs : this 
rxle alſo holdsin reſpe@ of the m__ orf.us- _ 
dation,z and therefore in thole relates only, 7 
which have a changable ſubjet or foundati- * 
ox.. For when the ſabjet or foundation is va= 
ried, the Relation is intended or remitted. .,Fot 
example , wnequaithings are made more ot 
leſt unequal, when Dxantity, which is the ſub- 
je of inequality, is in one of the two, more 
or lis. £ 
3+ Relatcs are convertib/e; that is, every R 
Late is referred to its reciprocal Correlates, as a 
maſter is the mafter of a ſervant, anda ſervans 
i5 the ſe-vant of ſome maſter, 


6. A Patible quality, is ſucha quality 3 IF or 
doth affeit the ſenſes and canſtth paſion in Þ| L; 
them : and that cither, by is /elf or by «cci» Di 


dent. 

5, A Patible quality affefting the ſenſe by it 0. 
ſelf, Ariſtotle maketh the third ſpecier, and is | 
*Yppt which cither affedetb the b-dy or the 

mind. 
$8, APatible quality which doth by ie ſelf 
 offef? the b:dy, iscither ſuch a quality 8 can- 
not be cafily moved, as whiteneſry or ſuch 
a - quality as may be eaſily removed, and is 
# ſome paſſion of the body, as — | 
9. A Paible quality which doth of it ſelf 
' offi the mind, iy allo cither hardly removed, a] 
- aS inveterate anger, Or eaſily removed; as ſome b 
ſudden paſſion of love, or hatred, - 
= 10. A Patible - quality which doth affect I 
| tbe ſenſes , or cauſetb 'p:ſſim by accident, Ari» "||" a 
| flotle maketh the fourth ſpecter, and this is 


| external propoytion, either in things natural, t 

- and then it is the form of the thing, orin 

F things artificial, and then it- is -the Fi- 
girre | 


11. Tothe fir ſpeci:s of quality, do all 
the habits of the body belong 3 as berltb, fick- 
neſr, and all kind of diſeaſes; and all 5»fuſed 

8 bits, as faith, 'cbarity, and the gift of 

| tergues 5 with all dilciplines, whether ot- arts 


Or 
2 
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or /cicners both ſpeculative and pratiical, as 
Logich, Geometry, Phyſicks, Metaphyſics, aud 
Dirin 8, and all both :erenes and 3:454 

12. To the fc: #4 fprcier of Cmaiity be» 
:ong all facn'tice provecding lrom the ſen 
til forms of all ju'}t 1:25 5 as the faculty of 
willing, ſperking, laugbinz in man, of neigh=. 
ing and ranning in a horſe; and the vertze of 
berbs, mettals and flones, all cecvle quzlinies, 
aS ſympaitby, and Antipatby, and all influences 
of celeftial Lo/ies, the temperament of the 
= and di/pſition of the mind, and fuch- 
I1Ke, 

13- To the third ſpecies of quality belong 
all obje&s of ſenſe,as of ſeeing, taſting, ſmelling, 
bearing and feeling. 

14. To the forth ſpecies of quality, be= WH 
| Tongall Mathematical figures,with all natural i 

and artificial forms of bodies. S | 

The Canons or rules of qualitie are W 
three. 3 

1. Dwalities only admit of contrarietier, as beat WY 
and cya the contrariety of qualites is mol 
diſcernable in the third ſpecies, ſometimes : 
ip the firft, but not ſo frequently in the ſt=4 
cond and fourth . | 

2. Dualities do admit of degrees, asf _ x 
more ard leſ;; but this doth not belong to all 
qualites. | 


C 4 pp Things ; | 
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3+ Things in reference unto their qualities 


| may be ſaid 10 belike or #nlike. wo 
*Y addy ASD 6 — | rclÞ« 

/ qual. 
CHAP. XI, | eh : 

and 

Cf Aion. 3 

fron. 

Qionis an accident, by which a ſubjelt is 5 
ſaid to be doing : and that by one of theſe is ca 
three waies. rece; 
1. By ſome zntrinſ.ck quality, as fire by ved 

its beat a(s in the water. genl 

2. Inftrumentally, as he that efſedts ſome ( 
thing with a ſword or gun, or ſuch like. ten! 

3- By the very formality of atii»n,and (6 ; 
K1sto be taken in this predicament. m1 


| 2. Action ,as it iStaken in this predicament »f| an 
WF is twofold immanent or travſient. 75 


3. An immanent ation is that, which doth ter; 
= 2101, canſe any real ebange in the thing that 110! 
W-ſoffers, as wnderftanding, ſgbt. p im 
. 4+ Atranſiext afiiox is that, which doth oc- 
eaſion a real change in the thing that ſuffers, as th! 
* Feat, cold &c. 
The Canons or Rules of Aion are 
three, th 
I» Aion doth admit of contrariety. - & 


. 2. Alton 
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* Chap. XT. ofLogick, 33 4 
2.Aliions are capable of more and leſ7.Thele 
two rules are not proper unto aGions in 
reſpe&t of themſelves, but by and for their 
qualitier, by means of which the Agent a= 
eth: nor are they agreeable to every ation ; 
and this is moſt proper unto adion. | 
F 3- Every attion doth of it ſelf infer paſ- * 
707 

5. Paſſion is an accident by which the ſubjed. 
is called patient 3 or.it # 1be effef and « certain: 
reception of aftion : for every paſſion is rece1« 
ved not ſo much by the condition of the a- 
gent,as by. the diſpoſition of the patiens. 

6+ Paſſion is either tranſmutative or , in>-. 
tentional. MO IR " 

7. A tranſmutative' paſſion, is that which \ 
miketh ſome real alteration in the patient 3 and. 
anſwereth unto a tranſient ation. 

8. An intentional paſſion, is that which.. 
terminateth the aftion without any real altera= *'. * 
tion in the patient and this anſwer2th to an* 
imminent aCiion- 4 

The Canons or Rules of Pſfon are 
three, 

1. Paſſion doth admit-of Contraritty: 

2. Paſſion admitteth of myre and le5 , both? 
theſe are to be' underſtood, as in the pre- 

- dicamentof atiim hath been declared. - 
3» Poſſion i of it ſelf _ immediate infer- 
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red from afihn : and this is is moſt proper * 
| unto paſſion. Rok go 
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CHAP. x1l. p 


of Relation. 


therto. we have. (poken. of ſuch preds- ferr 
A caments as are abſolute accidents, come }} © + 
we now to that which is reſpedive, namely - 

relation. | 
2. Relation. 35. @ reſpeUiuve accident, by 
| Thich one thing is predicated of another, or by 
ſoma way may be referred unto anatber. 2 
| 3; Relation is twofold, intentional or | 
zeal, 
= 4: Intentional Relation is that by which ſome 
| econd intentiox. is. referred #0 gnather ; thus FP 
= £214 and ſpecies, the cauſe and; .the cauſed, 
| 7 the Jubjet and the accident, are. things that 
= #1c rated. 7 
5* Real relation is that by which the thing it - 
by refcrred unto another, and this is two= 

Q - ; | : 4, \ 

I» Acaadental., when. ante thing, is re- 

ferred nat in reipect of - its oſeage 07 1a- 
. wrre 


ge" 


des 
x27 < 


Chap. XII, of Logick, 357 


ture, but only by Accident, ts poſſeſſor and * 
pifion: 
2- Eſſential, when one thing is referred '4 
unto another according to its nature and. + 
eſence, as Father and Son, Maſter and ers - 

Uant. 

6. In every Relstion, two things are re- - 
quired, the ſubjed and the term. 

7. That is called the ſubje@, which z re-- ] 
ferred unto anotber , and that the term, tO-, 
which the ſubjed is referred. | 

The ſwbje@ is called the, Relate, and the - 
term 15 called the Correlate. : | 

9. The relate and correlate are mutually ; 
reterred to one another; and that by a, 
double relationz in which reciprocation, .; 
that which is the ſubjef of one relation is the | 
term of the other, and the coritrary. 

10. In like manner that which is the re- 
Lite in onerelstion, is thecorre/ate in the others, 
and the contrary. 

11. Every relateor reſpefiive is founded in 
fome abſolute predicament ; as equality 1< 
quantity, likeneſ} in quality, Paternity in atit- -} 
ons | 

12. Relites and Correlates,as they are ſuch, .- 
are both together in nature and knowledge, 
and ſo do mutually put or take away one a> | 
nother,. as well jn being, as in knowing- - 4 
EY p 33. ;Reefemry, 
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18+ Rgates are taken. two ways. 


1- Materially for thoſe things with | 


which the Relatjons do agree : asa father 
is taken for the manhegang, the Son tor 
bjm that is begottem,and (o they. are not 40- 


ether in nature, for the father, as a man, - 


muſt needs be before the ſon. 
2+ Formally,tor that very relation which 
15. in. the ſubjeAs, by. which the terms are 
mutually referred to one another 3 .as the 
father to his ſon, and fo they are in nature 
together. 
14+ Knowledge and knowabje are taken. 
three ways. . 
- 1+ Both Afiualy, thus, that. is called. 
knowledge, by which,ve aflually know a thing) 
that knowable, which is aflyally known; and 
{o they are in nature together. 
2+ Both prtentially, as that is called know 
able, which may be known, and that know 
ledje, which we may know : and ſo allo, 
they are in natwre together. 


3- One Afiwally and the other penti> | 


ally and fo knowledge is taken for that, 
which we aually know,and knowable tor that 


which may be known, and 1o they are not 
both together in yarnre. | 


The Canons or Rules of Relates are three. 
I«. Relates admit of contrariety, A Tulate is, 
; not, 
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Chap. XII. of Logick, 377 
not contrary to its Correlate > but one Relate * 
F is contrary to another: yet not in reſpe@ of 
themſelves but in reſpeC of their ſubjedts. This 
rule therefore doth not hold in all, but in 
ſuch relates only, which have contrary fuur- 
1 dations or ſubedls; thus a friend and an enemy 
are confrary,becaule the fozndations of friends 
ſhip apd enmity, to wit, withing well and wiſh- - 
ing th, are contrary. | +4 
2. Relates are capable of more and leſs : this 
rule alſo holds.in reſpe@ of the jubjeſ or f/ws- 
dation; and therefore in thoſe relates only, *M 
which have a changable ſubjet or foundati- © 
ox., For when the ſubjeft or foundation is va= W 
ried, the Relation is intended or remitted. ,Fot 
example , wunequalthings are made more or 
leſt unequal, when Dxantity, which is the ſub- 
je of inegnzlity, 15in one of. the two, more 
or leſs. . 
3+ Relates are convertible; that is, every Re 
Late isyeferred to its reciprocal Correlates as a 
maſter is the miſter of a ſervant, anda ſervans 
15 the ſe-vant of ſome maſter, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. plact 
ati 
Of the four laſt Predicaments. | 


Itherto I have ſpoken of the principal | ® 
H predicaments the leſt princips] now tol- | 
low and they are four, 1/ben, Where, Situ || T 
tion, Hahit. YL 
2. The Predicament When, jr an Acci- | tx: 
dent, by which finite things are ſaid to be in || ic 
time, paſt, preſent, or to come. 'The words be- the: 
longing to this predicament, make anſwer to Þ| (#b) 
ſuch queſtions, as are made by this word, | 4 
When , as to day, to morrow , yeſterday, and || . + 
the like. The properties thereof is, to ac- thi 
commodate time, to perſons, things or Alti- | 35 
ONS. | LIE. Þ 
3. The Predicament where, ir an Accident, the 
by which things finite are ſaid to be in ſome 
Place, where, is not the place it ſelf,- but notes 


the manner Or circxumftance of place, and ma» 
keth anſwer to ſuch queſtions as are mads | WY: 


by this word whercas at home,within,without, | 3/ 
| Iu #hicor thatCountrey, &c, The property | 
| thereof, is to accommodate. p/ce, to per» } Of 
Jong, things, and ations. th 
4+ The Predicament of Situation 77. a cer-- | P! 
| £47k 
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tain Ordination of yarts and generation, Or, 
placing of parts in Generation : to make up fi 
mation a threctold habitude is required. 
1+ Of the parts of fome whole among 
themſetver. 
2, Ot the parts of lome whole unto that = 
whole. - 
3. Of the pris and the whoſe in refe- 
rence to place. ' / . 
Yet every ordigat/on of parts is not fite or 
Stuation, but that only which they have in 


the whole by Generation. The propertig 
thereof is to be the neareſt aſhſtant unto 


ſubſtance of all the cxtrinſecal reſpetive ac E 


agents. 

All geſtures and poſitions of body belong to 
this, as ſtanding, ſitting, walking, &c. Not 
as they ſignifie theſe a@ions, but as they 
ſignifie the poſition and order of the (parts 19 
the whole,or it ſome place. ; BUke; 2 

5. The predicament of Habit, is 6n accident 
by which ſome garment ,or ſomething like 8 gar= 
ment, ir put about, hanged-upon, or any 0f 
way joyned to a body. The bogy having it, is 
a ſubſtance ;, the thing habiting is always ſome 
artificial form belonging to the fourth Bpecres- 
of 2uglitie. "The Application of this t&1t, 15 
| that which maketh this predicament 3' The 
propertie thereof is always (o be —_— 
| | MaVy, 
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\ |  Jzor ti 
wany, in the habit, and in hun that hathit, poſe. 
but.in divers reſpects; for it is in the bay I... a; 
that hath it, as in a ſbje&, in the babit or E: 
thing framed,as in a cauſe. 

To this belong all kind of garments, whe- 
ther they be ſuch as are uſed for weceſſity, as 
ſhoes for the feet, and clogths for the reſt of the 
body 3. or for diftindion, as a Mitre, a Gown 
whether fox Divine, Lawyers or Citizens 3 
or for ornament, as rings, Fewells, Deckings, 

- and the like. 


— 


CHAP, XIV. 


Of Oppoſition. 


Aving done. with the. Amtepredicamentsy 
and the Predicawments themſelves ; - the: Bern: 
Poſipredicaments now follow, and they are þring 
four, _ at th 
 Oppaſuvion, Order, Motion and Manner ofs hng 
having. : 

. 2. Oppolition- 35 ſuch a repugnancyof two: heat 

| ſample vermys, as neither the one can agree with. 8, 
the other, nor both of them with.a third, after Bra; 
ene and the ſame manner. Th. 155 | 
Ze. Ope of the eppoſiter is either oppoſed to. 


one 


* p*: "— _ 4 4 of . . | oe , 
| NAP. > 10'8 Dd ' 1 l . * 


or to meny 3 thoſe oppoſitions, where one is 


Sppoſed to many, are called Diſparates 3,45 a 


, 


$i makes no mention, nor are they to be 


zr2 and a borſe,of which Ariftatle in his Lo=. 


cckoned amongſt the kinds of oppyſition. .. 


4+ Thole cpoſitions where oxe is oppoſed to 


ſe, are either of « thing and « thing, or of 4 


ind immmediate. 


bingand not a tbing. 
5. Oppoſition of a thing and a thing is &i- 
er Relative or Contrary. | 
6. Relative oppoſition, is between the relq> 
we texms, as the relate and his correlate : for 
ough the relates do mutuLly depend upon 
ne another, in reference to their ſimple being, 
Aarethey oppoſed to one another in refe> 
ace to their being in aſubjet : as fatber and 
but this is the leaſt Kind: of oppoſition : 
The conditions belonging to. theſe are ſet 
own in the Predicament of Relation. 
7. Contrary oppoſition is between contrary 
erms: And theſe are called contraries, that 


ing contained under the ſame Gems, are 
it the greateſt diſtance between themlelves, 
ind mutually expell one another, from the 


me ſubje&, that is capable of them 3 as 


beat and cold. 


8. Contraries are of two forts, mediate = 


/ 


9. Immediate contraries are ſuch as So 
0 


42” | T} c -f '*3 Sole # , FP 
of 20 medium between them, but the one” off ®** th 
them is always in the ſubje&, that is capablep###9n+ 
of them, as like and unlike, bealth and fick.' ** 
neſr. | BY 

10. Mediate contraries arc (uch as do admit #dje(t, 
of ſome medium fo that though one be-exP* 
pelled it is not neceflary that the other thould 
be in that ſubjeA,from which the firſt isc 
pelled, as white and black. 

The Canons or Rules of Contraries are thekt 
following. | . - Poken 

I, True contrarieiie by it ſelf is not to be fonnsP's 14 
bet in qualities by themſelves, and abſolutely ta 
ken. | that 

2- Contraries in the bipbeſt deprees, cant _ 
be intbe ſane ſubjed\ fy XY hot inthe} 3: 
higheſt degree cannot be cold at all 3. butidþ}ats! 
remifs degrees they may Loth be in the ſome Ju 
ſubject. nn 

3- One of the contraries being remitted, the bje 
. © other 25 intended or beightened- and the contrary. P< © 
for every {ubject capable of two contrary ly 
qualities, muſt needs be filled up with the * 


bex 


' ; 


waole poſlible latitude of one of them. 0674 
' T1. Oppoſition of a thing and not a thing, 0 l 
either privative or cont radiftory. trxa1 


12. Privative oppofition, is between Habit J80C 
and privation, And Habit is the preſence of a} 
tbing iu @ fitſubjef ; but privation js the ab-|. 
| ence 
4 


om | 

Snap. ATV.  *of Lomck. 

ce 2bererf: asſight is a babir, blindneſs, pri” 

' £177, _ 

kf | The Canons or Rwles areithree. | 
| 1. Habit arid privation ere ab nt the (ſame 

ieſ®%jec?, And hence priz'ati cannot properly 
e$®, bur in that ſubje& which is capable of 

Igþ1e Hibiti a men therefore may be faid to 

de bling, but a ſtove cannot, 

2. Privanioe' oppoſition requires deterneinati+ 
2 of 8a certat#" time} neitber can privetion be 
hokers of 8 ſubje&, but after the time that b 
J's nature and fitneſ7 it might receive the babit, ' 
none can be ſaid tobe bald, until the time 
that according to nature, they ſhoidd have * 


ef 3+ From privation to babit there 3s na regreſs 
naturally, the privation. being perfet; that 
eps, ſuch ar” doth take aw1y the aft, and next be- 
innings of habit, and leaveth n»bing in the 
bjeft but the remote beginnings thereof, thus 
Þe that.is once gaite blind, cannot ordiga- 
frily and by natural; means ever ſee ag am, 

13. Contradjdory oppuſition is between con» 
radifory terms. And thoſe things are ſaid 
to be gontradidery, which: are expreily con- 
trary as affirmation and: negation a5 4 thing 
nd nt athing,. a man'and::ot a Man 

The Canons Or Rules are two. 


ke, Contradi@ion 3s the firſt of all poſoes, 


4 


_— Fi, _— 
"$ * $ 


* and ſo the meaſurtof all the reſt : for ineve P.'5 
oppoſition there is virtually included a contryyhich 6: 
dilion ;, and the oppoſition 15 to be thought; jon 
mych the greater, by how much it comthſ{e th 
nearer to a contradifion. | * [not foll 
2. Between conaditiory things, there is Wore thi 
modium; neither of abnegation, or of the ſubjeJcoreig 5 
(and therefore one of the contrediffory things _— 
is affirmed of a thing, and not & thing ) no 
. of participation, or of the form. 


a 


CHAP. XV. fore t] 


—————. 


Of Order, and of that which is ſai 
to be Fogether, before, or after, |ineve 

| » put 

Rder is that,+&ording 1o-which ſome thing] beto1 

is ſaid to be before, or after another -1bing,}| 6 

or together with 24. TY dign 
2. A thing may be (aid to be beforeor- af-Þ is. b 
ter another hve ſeveral waies. '1. Intime. 2i| Sporty 
In natwre. 3. In diſpoſition, or order. 4. In| Silv 
bunour. 5. In Conſality. ..7 
3+ Thats laid to be firſt in time, that- iS} whi 
the moſt ancient 3 thus Romw/us was before] ten 
Cato, and the City Pergamus before that off, .._ 
Rome. & to! 
4+ That is aid to be firſt in warwe,| oft 
which] ©. 


Ka _—_— 
—_— 
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hich cannot be reciprocally affirmed incon” 
cution of exittence; aS,there is a man, there” 
fare there. is a living. creature, but it 'doth 
not follow, there is @ living creatzre, there- 
e there 154: man 2 living creature there» 
fore1s iu nature hefare a.man, and every 'Ge- 
w before,\ts ſpecies, 1 3! | 
5. That is fad ta be firſt in order or ifs 
poſuiox., '; which 5s nearcft' the beginning ; 
Thus the Exordium in an oration is ſaid to 
be befora the propoſition, -the propyſition be- 
tore the narration, tbe narration before the 
confirmatlon;4he confirmation before the refu- 
i#n, the refutstion before tbe concheſion 3 and 
in every. ſcience or diſcipline, that is firft which 
$put in the firft place, and thus Jetrers are 
before» ſyllables. + * | | 
\. 6. That js ſaid to-be firft in honowr or 
dignity, that ig the moſt- worthy; thus a:King 
is. before” his -Subjedts;, i: a Father before his 
Son, .a Maſter before his Servant, Gold before 
Silver, and Vertze before Gold.- P33 
7. - That is ſaid to be firft in Caufality , 
which is any way the cauſe of another's cxt- 
ſence thas the Sz1 is. before Light. ' 
. $- So many waies a5a thing may be 4aid 
to be before another, it may alſo be {aid to be 
efier: G8 


9.80 many Waicsasa thing may be laidto 
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be before another, [it may be alſo-ſaid tobe - . 
| ogether with- another # but two. of tthe wailhy 


zre ore uſual than the reſt,togetier $5 Hi 0 
and together imnaidre, 7 0152 IU 2 

10. They arcfaid to bevogber' in thee that, 
arc,cxiſtentat the ſame time. + +  [predt 
11. Things may be aito' he digether 4 top a 


waics- primarily and ficundarily.' / - 
: [12 They are {aig-to be primatil Togerbal 
in time, which begin to be at the ſanie tim), | *'02* 
and they are faid to.be' ſcemndarily tgetber bs one fl 
time, . when the one begins tbe; *beforethe | — 
other dotiu ccaſc to. bez:thus Aviftovte and 
Plato. aredaid to be: cate 4," of tope* 
ther im time, 'though:Plajo was - born before 
Ariſtotle, 'and did alſo die before _— C 
13+ Things may be ſaid to be 1 kV 
natzre two ways; . firſt ſineply-and & vine Deft 
audithen: in reſpe&tof ſome tbird, * belc 
x44 Things arc faid\'to be* ojebber Faph | 
and abſolutely, whith arc: ri focus | 
according to the conſecation of exi | divi 
ſothat the one is not the cauſe of the others 
exiſtence, Thus the:relate and correlate: Tre 
together . ins natare; - and two eft&#r depen- 
ding upon:the ſame: next caufe; by breed 
arid docib3liny inmane' | -- | © 
I 5, Things are ſaid to be x ah. in're» 
elk ſame thirdching , which go 
an 


— 
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ame Genys are in diviſion oppoled to 'one 
\Janother 3 thus a man and a beaſt are ſaideits 
[0c together in nature, not ſimply and abjolxere- 
[ly in refpe& of themſelves, but in' reſpet 
got a living creature, fora living creatare is 
[predicated of them borb together, and: not of 
me firſt, and another after.In this a Syvonymous 
Genw is - diſtinguiſhed from- a i! 
(Or equivocal Genus > -becauls this\is-not pre= - 
dicated - of its. ſeveral ſpecies together, but- of 
| one firſt, and another after; Fay | 


—— 
C-H'A'P. X VL 
- Of Motion. - 
Ong Motion, four things ate 'te 
4be conſidered: 1. The Precogaita,2. The | 
Definition. 3- The ſeversl kinds, 4. The Rules 4 
belonging to it. - _ 00 IS 0 
+ 2. The Precognits are cithet fuch as con- "*g 
cern the definition, or ſuch as concern the " oi 
diviſion thereof: 45 He & | 
24» + The Precoguita concerning the defi- = 
nition. of motion, are: three. I. The ſubje@ : 
'in which itis. 2- The two terms from which, 
and to. what. 3+ The meaſure, of inftaxt 
time, and from theſe three * every motion 
mulſt be defined, rs 
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4. The Precognita concerning the divifi which 


of motion, or the ſeveral kinds of it, are al-[® ſec 
{o three. | nat 10, 
ther þ 


1. Motion is taken two waies, viz. Cit 
generally for any mutation, whether it be igh/94%. 
time, orin an-infant, and thus it compre-| 9: 
hendeth Generation and Corruption; orſþecial-|%% 
Jy for ſome mutation which is made and mer 9 

ered by time, & thus it comprehendeth theſe] f> © 
four ſpecies ,augmentation,diminution,alte ration IC 
and location, and not Gereration & Corruption. 
.- 2+ Motionas it is divided here, is motion ge: 
nerdHy taken, and as it comprehendeth all 
theſe mutations. | 

3+ Motion , although it be put as a pyſt- 
(roedramens, yet it is alfo in a predicament , 

Cit a diverſe manner; it is inthe predi> 
cament. of poſition as it is in its own nature, 
| but hete as it is taken in reference to its 
+7 terms, from which, and to what. 
 _, $5. Motion, inthe general is thus defined. 

Motion 3s a mutation made in the ſubjet,(vit- 
Either in the firſt matter,or in the body )from on 
zerm-to another,cither in time,or in an inſtant, 
 * , 6.Mhtien is twofold inſtantaneous or fuccefſive. 
7+. Inftantaneozs motion 1s that, which is 
madein an inſtant, and this is Generation, 

+ OT Corrnption. | Oo | 
8. Generation ir an inftum aneons motion, 
_. 2 On 


. 
= 
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Chap, XVI. of Logick, 49 
phich cauſeth' a matation, eitber in the firſt 
al-or ſecond matter, as inthe ſubject, by the pri- 
vation of form as the term from which, to ano+ 
ther form as the term to which, tbe motion is 
inlBade. 
| 9. Corruption is an inſtantanecus motion , 
{1 hich maketh a change in the ſame matter 
from a ſubſtsntial form to the privation there» 
1, or from 2 thing-to not a thing. 
lO. Succeſſive mtion, Or motion that is. 
, [madein time, is either a motion tO quantityy 
ſo quality, or toplace. 
i] 11. Motion to quantity, is that, whoſe 
terms are in quantity, and this is *cither aruge 
| mentation or Diminntion, 
12. Augmentation is ſuch a motion, as 
maketh a ſucceſſive mutation in the body, from 
aleſs quantity to agreater. 
© 13+ Dimiinution is ſuch a motion, as ma- 
keth a ſucceſſive mutation in the body, from a;. 
greater quantity 10 a leſs. | | 
14: Motion to quality,otherwile called a!-. 
teration, is a ſucceſſive mutation from one con» 
rary quality to another, | 
15. Motin to place, or local metion,is ſuch 
a motion, as maketh a ſucceſſive mutation in the 
ody, by remrving it from one place to anther. 
The Canons or Rales to be obſerved, arc 


theſe five following. 
D 1. Every Y 
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1. Every motion is diſtingwiſhed by 3s own 
term to which it is made, conſidered formally; 
for although that Augmentation. ant Dimi- 
nation are to gaantity, yet the motion of the 
one is toa leſr, and the other to a greater 
Quantity. 

2. Some motions are diſtinguiſhed by their 
meaſure , a5 Generation and Corruption arc 
diſtinguiſhed.from the reſt, for that they are 
effected in an inftant, whereas all other mo- 
tions are performed.in time. 

3- Some motions are diſtinguiſhed by the 
Jubje, as Generation and Corruption axein 
_ firſt matter , other motions in the bos 

Ye Kt 


4. Reſt is privatively contraryto all motions 
in the term from which #t-moves : far, reſtis the | H 
privation of motion, viz. of ſubſequent motion, 
—_—_ it be. the perfection of the. prece- 

, 

5. Thoſe mtions are aduerſly contrexy, whoſe 
30ynss are adverſly.contrary;tor the motion from 
white to black, is contrary to the motion; 
from black to white. 


Chap, XVII. 


of Logick. 


CHAP. XV IL of 


of the manner of Haviny «- 


A Thing may be ſaid to be bad eight (e- 
| ral waies. 
; 1. In reference to habit and diſpyſitions 
| and ſo it is referred to the predicament 
of que lity. "us 
2+ In reference unto quantity and ſo it 
is. referred to the predicament of quan» 
tity. 

4 In reference 1120 Garments and other 
things which are about the body, or whole 3 
and (o it is referr'd to the predicament of 
Habit. | 

4. In reference to the having of # thing, 
in or wpon ſome part, as to have « rizg-up- 
on -a finger, and other things 'which are &+ 
bout the parts, and thus it isalſoreferred to 
the predicament of habit. | I 

5. In referrence te the part of a thing, 2s 
to have a band, and this 1s referred to- ſub- 
ſtance» $1 

be In reference to aviſſel, as to havewheat , 
Þ and this is referxed 'to the” predicament 

Where. . + 
7. In refertiice #0 a poſſeſſion; as #0 bave 
WE 7 8s bouſe 


4 


- ,” 
- 
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« bouſe, and ſo it iFeletred to the predica- 
ment of Relations © _ 

$. The la manner of having is the ba+- 
ving a, wife; and this according unto Ari- 
ftotle, is the moſt improper manner of all. 
And this ſhall ſuffice to be ſpoken of fimple 
Theams, whether ſingular or wniverſal; and 
of the ſeveral predicamenial ranks or orders, 
to which all ſimple Theams may be reduced, 
_ in which they may be ranked and pla- 
cca, 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of 4 Propoſe tion. 


] Come now to ſpeak of compounded Thames 
.*And a compounded Theam is by ſomc. cal- 
led an Exuntiztion by others a Propoſition. 
An Enunciation, or a "nb y is an 
indicative, congruoxs and perfedi oration ſignt- 
Fying true or falſe without any ambignity. 
. Concerning which we are to | conſider 
the parts, the kind; and the affeTions. 
_ «The parts of a propoſition are two, viz ci- 
ther the parts ſigning, Or ſigned. 


4 
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The parts figmng are ſimple terms, and | 
—_ thoſe + 


Book I. | - 
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thoſe are called Simple Terms: whe(@ party © 


can ſignifie nothing, ;when-thegare lepas if 
L rated from the whole, or- noduch thing as + 

they did fignifie, when theywere all:joined WM 
together, and- theſe are cither Categorema» Wſ 


tical or Syncategorimatcal. | = ' 
I. Categorimatical or ſignificativetermsz-.. 
are ſuch fimple Terms as do by themſglvey ©. 
{ignitie ſomething perfeRly, and thele axe cis - 
ther Nouns or Verbs. - > rent 
A Noun is\a ſimple term or. word, which.+; 
doth ſignifie ſome certain thing without . 
diſtinion of time 3: as, a man, a horſe. . 
A Verb is a ſimple term. :which doth fig - 
nific ſomething.with ſome .diſtinctiou,ok 4 
time paſi,preſent, or to come, as, he runneth, -* 
2. Syncategorimatical;or conlignificative 
germs are ſuch ſimple terms, which of .themy - 
ſelves do»not lignificfany cextain.thing, os © 
conſtitute a propoſizion,. but being... joined- © 
with-Sther — are ſignificative, to-exprels »* 
the manner of ſuch a thing; and ſuch are all » 
words which ſerve to exprefs thequanrtiry -24 
of a propolition, as, #!l, none, ſome» &Cc.. all = 
Adverbr, Conjunittons, Prepoſitions and Infer< ©: 
Rong. - IO EO TIRES on 
 Theparts figned 'art* Comp ded Themrg. 
or. ſuch as do- ſignifie the ſame gthing be- --; 
ing ſeparated from-:onc another,: 2s —_— 1d 4 


. 
. . 9 


& þnifie when they were joined together ; anc 


and ax Oration'4s cither i 


cate; andthe Copula. 


. 
— _” > 4 
, 


= V a3 


hap ? 


theſe terms are otherwiſe called Orations, hole + 
e& or perfelt. V" — 
. 1. An Imperfe& Oration is that which}. Je 
teaves an imperfe& ſenſe in-the-mind of the Y'*** 
hearcr 3 35, a rational creature, a learned man. } *'_ 
2- A perfe& Oration is'that which leaves be C 
ſenſe in the mind of the hearer;and f'**" 
this is cither 0: enwnciative;that is, ſuch an o- ed. 
ration as'doth not-expreſs whether a thing |, * 
be true or falſe, of which there is no uſe a» ken « 
mongſt Logicians 3 or exwntiative,that is ſuch _ 
an oration, as doth expreſs whether a thing - \©** 
be true or falſe;z-:-and this miay- be- either |. 
with ambiguity ; when ſome word 'is am- 
biguon $3 as there 15-a Dog in Heaven , ot 
whbout ambiguity when there is no word ame: 
ignous3 2s in = propoſition, a man is T : 
tiving creature. The f 4 parts of a 
poſition are theſe theo, the ſabe, the Re 
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7, ſhoſe are: either catezorematical, Or ſHmcate- 
wematical as was {hewed before. 
h | The parts fizned arethree, the ſub;ef, the 
e $ridicate7 and: the Copula. 
n. | 1, The ſubje& is all that which precezds 
es Bbe Copula in the propoſition, as, man is a living 
q Freature, there this word mar is the ſub * 
J- "ed. d.e 6 
gl 2 The Predicate is all that which is ſpe- 
» |ken of the ſubjett, as, man. is a living creature 3 
k [there theſe words living creatore, is the pre- 
I dicate. 
| 3+. The Copmla is the principal verb join- 
ling the predicate to the ſublet; and cvcry 
| propoſition is ſome perſon of this verb ſub- 
| ftantive[Toam-]or of a verb adjective as in 
1 this propoſition ,Socrates lived at Athens. © _ 
But here two things muſt be obſerved... 
Firft, That the ſubje& doth not olwaies pre- 
ceed, and the predicate follow the Coputla in or- 
der of the parts or terms, but in ſenſe or 
conftrutiion 3 as in this propoſition. ' Hard is 
the way to vertnue. Where the way to vertue is 
the ſubjed, and this word bard the predi- 
cate- : 
Secondly it is to be obſerved that a propo- 
ſition may be either exp'icite or imphicite. 
r. Explicie, in which the three parts, the 


ſubjet , the Predicate, and the Copwla are 
D 3 expreſſed, 
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exprefſed, as in this propoſition, a mani a 
lv; ng creature. 


- 2. Implicite, in which all theſe three parts, 
the ſubjet the. predicate and the Copula are 
not <xprefſed, but ſome of them 1mplyed, 
. aS, Iwalk, And may be reſolved by turning 
the verb into a participle ard uſing ſome 
perſon of this verb [ I am ] and/thius this im- 
plicite propolition, IT walk, is turned into 
this, I am walking 3 in which all the parts 
. of a propoſition are exprefled. 

As for the ſeveral ſorts or kinds of propoſi- 
tions we mult know, that a propoſition is dif- 
tinguiſhed three ways, viz : 1. According 
to its Subſtance, Duantity, and Quality. 

I. According to its ſubftskce Or parrts of 
which it doth confalt; and fo it is either, Ce 

tegorical or Hypotbetic2l. 

I» A Cateyorical o_ is that which 
dnh conſiſt of one (ubje, one predicate, and 
one Copula, and therefore the matter there- 
of are imple terms as, a man is a living crea» 
ire. And this is cither Pxre or Modal. 

A pure categorical propyſition is, when the 
predicate is parely affirmed or denied of the ſuh= 
ject, without expreſſing the manner of Afr 
mtu ar denying« 

A modal Categorical propyſition is that in 
which, beſides the ſubjed, predicate and copuls, 

we 


Chap: xvIIl. of Logick, og 21 
we add ſome modifieat107 #0 to ſhew how zbe py I 
3. (but ofthelc afterwards:) 

2. A Hypo! betical which doth conlilt 0 
} propeſitzons joyned together 
by ſome conjun ton 3 AS» = a man be a (io 
ing creature, \ben 4 man 11 7 

Secondly. A pg fition net 4 e diftinguilh- 
ed in reſpe& 08 165 z and (0 firſt, it 15 
affirmative O! negative, an 1s 1 


ſpe& of quality, true © 
askt of what quality 2 propoſi 5r70n 15 * 
her affirm ative © Or 


be anſwered, that it i5 ent 
prob 15 _ in * 


is | 
zch the gn ;r aff firmed of the ſub _- 
A Negatzve jon2 15 _ m W 
e ſubjett, a5 5 m7 3s 


predicate Is Jaded of tb 
nos fone, and this 15 the formal quality of 


propyion 
The material quality 15 that by which it is ; 


ſayd tobe either true 07 f falſe- F 
fiti which doth agree *Þ 


eate is in the ſubje&- 


qure | 
And becauſc the matter Of 2 propoſition may 
ſometimes 


be ſometimes neceſſarily ire 
-;chiex ploin* | 


Gly falle, and qa 


manile 
D 4 
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ly true nor altogether falſe, the quality of a 


_ * propoſition in reſpe@ of the matter about which 


it 15 made, is threefeld. 

1. Neceſſary,” when the predicate doth fo 
agree with the ſubject from the natare of 
the thing, as that it cannot poſſibly be other- 
ways3 asin this propolition, mn is a living 
creature. 

2. Imp ſible, when the predicate is {oO re« 
pugnant to the nature of the ſabje#?, as that 
it cannot be as itis affirmed ; as in this pro» 
poſition, a man is a flone. 

3. Contingent, when the predicatehath ſuch 
an indifferent relation to the ſubje@ that na» 
turally it doth neither agree with it,nor yet 
is repugnant to itz as in this propolition, s 
man is learned. 

In neceſſary matter, affirmative propoſitions 
* are always true, negative falſe; as, a men is 
« living creature, istruc; a man is net a live 
ang creature, is falle. 

In imp:ſtble matter, affirmative propoſuions 
arc always falſc, negative truc, as, 4 mn is 4 
fone, 1s falle; a manic not a ftone, is true. 

In contingent mutter, propoſitions whether 
«frm ative Or negative, arc nci' her al ways truc 
nor always falſe; for cither of them both 
may be truc ox falſe; as, « mn is learned © 
m4: 11 91 learned. 

Therd!, 
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Thirdly, a propoſition may be divided in 
reſpec of its quantity, into an univerſal, par- 
ticular, indefinite and ſingular. 

An univerſal propoſition is that, which hath 
a note of univerſality added to a common or an 
univerſal ſubjed 3 as, every man is aliving crea» 
ture. . 

A particular propoſition is that, in which s 
noteof particutarity is added to an univerſal ſub- 
jed; as, ſome man is a [wing creatures 

An ind(finite propoſition is that,.in which 
no note whether univerſal or particular is put 
before the univerſal ſubj:A 3 as, a manis lear- 
ned. 
A ſmgular propoſition is that in which the 
ſuljeft i: ſingular, whether it be a proper name, 
as Socrates is a Philoſopher 5 or, whetber it be 
a common name with a note of ſingularity ſet 
before it, as, this man is learned. 6 

For the better underſtanding of that which 
hath been ſaid we muſt obſerve. 

I. That a note is not a pure of a propoſt- 
tion but the ſign of quantity in ſome propo-» 
lition. 

2- That ſome wotes are univerſal; 1. Af- 
firmative 3 a$,every one, always, whenſorver. 2+ 

negatize; as, none, no body, wever. Some 
particular i 1. Affirmative > as,1 certain min, 


J-me body, ſ-metimes. 23. meg alave » 25 wet 01059 
Dy ne 


& 


avny 
a wiſtz and this according unto 
is the moſt im manner of z 
this (hall ſuffice to be ſpoken of þ 
Theams, whether ſingular Or wniverſa!; anc 
of the ſeveral predicamentel ranks Or orders 
to which all ſimple Theams may be reduced 
= in which they may be ranked and pla 
ccd. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Of 4 Propoſition. 


7 | Comenow to ſpeak of compounded Thames | | 

.*And a compotinded Theam is by ſome. cal- 

© Jedan Enmiiztion by others a PepePos, 

-. . An Enunciation, or a Propoſition is an 

'. - Indicative, congruoxs and perfed oration ſignt- 

© . ofying true or falſe without any ambiguity. 

. Concerning which we arc to | conſider 

the parts, the kind; and the affeftions- 

_ ++ The parts of a propoſition are two, viz. ci- 

. ther the pars ſigning, or ſigned. - | 
The parts . figning arc ſimple terms, and . 


| _ | thoſe \ 
HS I 24 | 


tical or Syncategorimatcal. 


1. Categorimatical or bgnificytivetermss 
are ſuch fimple Terms as: doi by © - 


Ggnitic ſomething pexfeRly, and theſe axe city 5 
ther Nouns or Verbs. - 22 ret Bf 

A Noun-is\a ſimple term or-word, which 
doth ſignific ſome certain thing without +» 
diſtinction of time 3 as, a man, a horſe. \ £2 n 

A Verb is a ſiniple term. which.doth figy;*? 
nific ſomething..with ſome "diftindion;a 4 
time paſi,preſent, Or. 10 COME, as, he rugneth, A 

2. Syncategprimatical;or conſignificative 7 
. | $ermsarc ſuch fimple terms, which of .themy ., 

| ſelves dornot ſignificfany cextain-thing, on = 
"| conſtitute a propoligion,. but being...)pined- 
with-Sther words arc lignificative, $0 CXPRHe . 
the mannef of ſuch a thing and ſuch are all + 
words which ferve-to exprefs thequantiry -2; 
of a propoſition, as, #/l, none, ſome» Ce: alk "3 
Adverbr, Conjuntttns, Prepoſitions and Tnitrs ©; 


OSS EE = 


'F 


ron. 6 YO ep | 
 Theparts figned art" Colluiinde® TOwey: 


am 


or.fach as do- ſignifie the lame gthing be- =» 
ing ſeparatcd from-:0nc another,” as they-did: al 
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| Fþnifie when they were joined together; anc 
| theſe terms are otherwiſe called Oations, | 
and au Oretion4s cithcr imperfed or perfedt. 
. 2. An Imperfe& Oration is that which [..! 
| teaves an imperfe@ feuſe in-the-mind of the P! 
* hearcr3 ©, a rational creature, a learned man. J *: 
© 3, A perfeRt Oration is'that which leaves | 
x perſeſt ſenſe in the mind of the hearer;and | 
this is cither ot enwnciotive;that is, ſuch an o- 
ration as doth not-cxpreſs whether a thing 
be true or falſe, of which there is no uſe a» 
- mongſt Logicians 3 Or enwxtiative,that is ſuch 
an oration, as doth expreſs whether a thing, 
| be true or falſe;--and this miay- be 'citther |. 
with ambiguity; when ſorne word 'is am- 
biguou $3 as there is-a Dog in Heaven, ot- 


; whbout ambiguity when there is no word ame: 
F biguous3 as in this propoſition, a man is x 
© , living creature. The ſgne 


-- 
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, Pole are: eicher catezorematical, or ſneate-* © 
mematical as was {hewed before. 

hk | The parts fizned arethree, the ſub/ef?, the 

e Iidicate; and: the Copula. 

>. | 1, The ſubje& is all that which preceeds 

$ {be Copula in tbe propoſition, as, man 1s a living 

4 {creature there this word man is the ſub- 
= ed. 6 

g| 2 The Predicate 1s all that which is ſpe- 

© [ken of the ſubjefi, as, man. is a lvving creature 4 

, pom theſe words living createre, is the pre= 

| dicate. 

| 3- The Copmls js the principal verb join-. 
ling the predicate to the ſubled : and every 
| propoſition is ſome perſon of this verb ſub- 

. | fantive[ Tom ]or of a verb adjective asin 


_ | this ,  —_pt Socrates lived at Athens. . 
Bir ere two things muſt be obſerved... 


Firft, That the ſubjet doth not alwaies pre- 
cred, and the predicate follow the Copmtlain or-, © 
der of the parts or terms, but in ſenſe or 
conſtruCiion 3 AS IN this propoſition. Hard is dc 
tbe way to vertne. Where the way to vertue is 
the ſabjea, and this word bard the predi- 
Cates - 

Secondly it is to be obſerved that a propo- 
ſition may be either exp/icite or implicite. 

t. Explicie, in which the three parts, the 


n a: , the Predicate, and the Copula are 1 
jute D 3 expreſſed, - } 
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exprefled, as in this propoſition, a man is a 
living creature, 

© 2+ Implicite, in which all theſe three parts, 
the ſubje@ the. predicate and the Copuls are 
not <cxprefſed, but ſome of them 1mplycd, 
. aS, Iwalk, And may be reſolved by turning 
the verb into a participle and uſing ſome 
perſon of this verb { I am ] and thus this im- 
plicite propolition, IT welk, is turned into 
this, I am walking 3 in which all the parts 
. of @ propoſition are exprefled. 

As for the ſeveral ſorts or kinds of propoſt- 
tions we muſt know, that a propoſition is dil- 
tinguiſhed three ways, vis : 1. According 
to its Subſtance, Duantity, and Quality. 

I. According to its ſubftskce Or parts of 
- which it doth conſiſt; and fo it is either, Ce? 
| Cegorical or Hypotbeticzl. 

"1+ A Cattyorical propoſition is that which 
* doth conſiſt of one (ubjeQ, one predicate, and 
© one Copula, and therefore the matter there- 
of arc {imple terms; as, a man is a living crea» 
ire. And this is cither Pxre or Modal. 

A pure categorical propeſition 1s, when the 
predicate is purely affirmed or denied of the ſub» 
ett, without expreſſing the manner of Aﬀeir- 
mt? or denying « 

A modal Categorical propoſition 1s . that 1n 
which, beſides the ſubject, predicate and copula, 


we 


BookI, 
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we add ſome modification to ſhew how the predi*, - 
eate is in the ſubjeQ. (but of theſe afterwards.) 
2. A Hypothetical which doth conſiſt of * 
two Cateporical propeſitions joyned together | 
by ſome conjunction 3 as, if a man be a liv . 
ing creature, then a man is a body. | 
Secondly. A propoſition may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed inreſpeR of its quality 3 and ſo firſt, it 1s 
affirmative or negative, and again it1s in re 
ipe& of quality, trxe or falſe 3 but if it be 
askt of what quality a propoſition is ? it malt 
be anſwered, that it is either affirmative or 
geen An affirmative propofuion is that in. 
ich the predicate is affirmed of the ſubjett. _ 
A Negative yore is that m which the * 
predicate is denied of the ſubjeft, as a man 3s | 
not « flone, and this is the formal quality of s 
tion. 
The material quafity is that by which it is 
ſayd to be either true or falſe. J 
That is a true propoſitim which doth agree 3 
with the thing, as,-amantis a ling cre*turts * 
3 man is not a ftone. And that is a falſepre- 
poſition, which doth not agree with the thing, | 
25, « manis 1 ſtone, « manis not a hiving crea» 
tures 
And becauſe the matter of a propoſition may : 
be ſometimes neceſſarily true, ſometimes 1 
manifeſily falſe, and ſometimes neither plain» 3 
D 4 ly - 


| 


: 
' 
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ly true nor altogether falfe, the 


* propoſition in reſpeR of the matter about which 


it is made, is threefold. 

I. Neceſſary, when the predicate doth ſo 
agree with the ſubjet from the nature of 
the thing, as that it cannot poſſibly be other- 
ways aSin this propolition, man is « living 
creature. 

2. Imp ſible, when the predicate is (o rc» 
pugnant. to the nature of the ſabje@, as that 
it cannot be as itis affirmed ; as in this pro» 
poſition, a man is a flone. 

3. Contingent, when the pee ſuch 
an indifferent relation to the ſabje& that na» 
turally it doth neither agree with it,nor yet 
is repugnant to it; as in this propoſition, s 
man is learned. 


In neceſſary maiter, affirmative propoſitions 
* are always true, negative falſe; as, amen is 


« living creature, i5true, a man is not a live 
ang creatnre, is falle. | 

In imp:ſible matter, affirmative propoſutons 
are always falſc, negative truc,'as, @ min # 4 
fone, is falles amanis not a ftone, is true. 

In contingent matter, propofitions whether 
affirmative Or negative, are nei: her always true 
nor always falſe; for either of them both 
may be true or falſe; as, « minis learned a 
721 14 nt learned. 


Thirdly 
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| Thirdly, a propoſition may be divided in : 
reſpe& of its quantity, into an univerſal, par- 
) | ticular, indefinite and ſingular. 
An univerſal propoſition is that, which hath © 
a note of univerſality added to a common or an 
r univerſal ſubjed 3. as, every man is aliving crea» | 
ture. : 
| A particular propoſition is that, in which s 
| notCof particutarity is added to an univerſal ſub- 
jeq3 as, ſome man is a ltwing creature. 

An indsfinite propoſition is that,.in which 
no note whether univerſal or particular is put © 
before the univerſal ſubj:i 3. as, a manis lear- 

. ned. 
A ſingular propoſition is that in which the 7 
ſuljeT is ſingutar, whether it be a proper name, | 
as Socrates is a Philoſopher ; or, whetber it be © 
a common name with a note of ſingularity ſes 
before it, as, this man i learned. « 

Fox the better underſtanding of that which 
hath been ſaid we muſt obſerve. 

I. That a note is not a part of a propoſi- 
tion but the ſign of quantity in. ſome propos» _ 
fition. | ; 

2. That ſome xotes are univerlalz 1. Af- 
firmativez aS,every one, always, whenſoever. 2. 
negative; as, none, no body, ncuer. Some 
particular 3 1. Affirmative 3 as,1 certain man, 
ſome body, ſometimes. 2+ negative; aS,not every 

| D 5 one WM 


it 
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' one. $ ome fingularias all pronouns Demonfſtra- 


tives which delign ſome certain as, this, be, \... 


and this word all, when it is taken colle- 
\ ively not diſiributively, as, all the fingers are 
ve. 
7 3. That an indefinite propyſiion 1N neceſſary 
. matter 15 equal to an wniverſalz In contingent 
matter it is cqual to a particular : And the 
mattey ofa propoſition is then ſaid to be ne- 
ary when the ſ#bjeF cannot be without 
the predicate, and then it is ſayd to be cox- 
-thngent, when the ſwbjef may be without the 
predicate; as in this propoſition, a man is lear- 
xed; the matter is contingent > but in this, 2 
man tu a living creature, the matter 15 neceſſa- 
ry for he: cannot be a mzy except he be a 
living creature. | 
According to this threefold diviſion there 
arffeth a threefold queſtion concerning a pro- 
poſition. | 
What £"9? fition i5#t? To which itmuſt he 
an{wered, Categorical or Hypotbeti:al, 
. 2. Of what quality is the propoſuiim? To 
which it muſt be anſwered, Affirmative, or 
Negative. Wo 
Of what quantity is the propofirion? To. 
which it muli be anſwered, Vnzverſal,Particus 
lar, Indefinite or Singidar. 


CHAP. 


for. 


be ſaid to be oppoſite, 


Chap. XIX. of Logic, 


2 
CHAP. MXIX,: 


of the Oppoſetion of Categorical 


Propoſ tions. 


Ore eatigerical propoſitions,as they have * 
reference to one another, have theſe three 
affetiions. 


I. Oppoſition. 2. Aquipoliency. 3. Conver- ; 


Oppoſition 5 is the repupnancy of two Cates \ 
porical propoſitions either in quaniity alone, or 
in quality alene, or elſe in quantity and quality, 
in which there is the'ſa m_ ubjec, the ge ata 
dicate, andthe ſame copula 3 as in thel le,every 
man is jſt: no mn ts jult. 

Henee'it 15 \orarete that theſe Foe con- 
ditions are required that any propoſition may. _ | 


I. That they be two different propoſt tions 3. | 
and therefore theſe are not oppotite, 4 man 
is a'living creature, a man is @ living crea> | 
ture 3 for thele arc not two but oxe, not dif | 
fering ot repngnant, but the ſame. 

2. That they be different either in quantity or 


in quality or in ; both theſe ; therefore theſe-are 
not 
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not oppolite z ſome man is learned ; not every 
' man i; learned; for they differ only in their 
words but not ig qualitynor in quantisy. w_ 
3- That both propoſitions have the ſame ſub* 
Jet and the ſamepredicate;therctore thele propo- 
ſions are not oppoſite. Aman is white, «a man F 
is black; for though theſe fimple terms white | 
and black, are in themſelves oppoſite in ſenſe 
and reality of the thing ; .yet_ they are not 
oppolite 11, relpeRt of the form of oppoſition, | 
which is required in prop-ſittons, becauſe they 
have not both. the ſame-predicgte. 
4. That both propeſitions be ad idem, or to 
the ſame thing; thele propoſitions thereforeare | 


ww ©& i © AY 


not oppoſite. A Blackmore is white, viz, in 
reſpec of his teerb. A Blackmore js not white, 
viz, in xeſpedt of his body. 

5. That they be oppoſite in reſpect of the ſame 
time z otherways they, axe not oppyſite3 as S, 
Paul war at Rome, and. S.. Paul was not at 
Rome, Inreference to diſtin .tzmes bath prox | 
poſiti-s may be true; | 
> Theſe conditions being obſeryed there arc v 
fur ways by which two propoſitions may be 
ſaid to be. oppoſite toone another, Contrerily, 
| $ubcontrerily, C entradsflorily, Suhalternally, 

Two propofitims that; arc Contrarily aud yy 
Sxbcoutraril opprſite are opp)ſite:only in qu.2* 
tity 3, and. lock as Je. ſubalternately oppoſite, 


— 


 afe 


f 
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are oppoſite only in quantity. And ſuch as are} 
contradi/orily oppofite,are oppoſite bot]x in quan= ? 
+ tity and quality. 42 

Opp-ſ1tion by way of contrariety is the rex. 
pugnancy of two univerſal propoſitions 1N qua= 1 
lityz as, every man doth run, ne man doth run. 
And thefe in a contingent matter may be to- 
gether both falſe, but cannot be both toge- 
ther true. . | 
| - Oppoſition ſubcontrarily is the repugnancy 

of two particular propofitions. in quality z, as, © 
Jome man doth run, ſome man doth not run; 
ang theſe in. a contingent matter may be both 
. | together true, but cannot be both together 


falſe. , 0 
Subaliernate Oppoſition is the repugnancy of * 
2 affirmative or 2 negat ve propoſition} in their - 
quantit y,zas,every man doth run, ſome-man doth 
rn ſome man doth not run, no men doth run. 
Contradittory oppoſition. is the repugnancy - 
of two propoſitions both in quality and in quan= | 
| TIF OS that if one of them be affirmative - 
v the other ſhall. be negetive3- if one be waiver= ©; 
ſal the other ſhall be particular 3 As, . every Ban 
- is learned, ,ſome manas not learned. |. ., 
" Hence it isapparent. *-I., That everyprope» | 
v - ſition is oppoſite to ſame propoſition or ather. 2. 
"That every propohtign; which is oppoſite to ene 7} 
ther, is oppoſite, either by way of contrariety, TIP 
oh | . trariety, 73H” 
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ſubcantrariety, ſubalternation, or contradi- 


CQions all which maybe caſily apprehended 
from the following Scheam. 


Every man is learned. No man is learned. 
Contrariety 


SY 


Subalternation. 
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! Some man? is lorned. " Sore man' is 1tot earned. 


$ And chair hach been ſhewed what oppoſi- 
. ou is,-#nd how: muny* ways one propoſition 
may be: oppoſite to another 3 come we now to 
| the rules to be obſerved in ſuch propoſitions 
a8 are.any Way oppoſt 7 LAS 

1: Bieh" propoſitions” 48 are oppoſite by way 
ofconrodiha, have theſe fo.zr Ruler or Ca- 
onr. 
8 Is  Conradillory 
Fo 


hap. XI X. of Logick 6: = 
1+ Contr ad;dory propeſitions are the grezteſt, * 
cauſe they are repugnant both to quantity 
ad quality. | 
2, Contradiftory ofitions can never be 
dth true, or both fi e, if but one be true the : 
ther muſt be falſe as, every man is juſt, 
me mans not juſt. x 
3- Every propoſition of what quantity or : 
ality (oever it be, it is oppoſite unto ane, + 
nd-but to one, by way of cantradidiion. | 
4. In every legitimate difpatation, 2 cou- | 
adiflory propofition is always concluded by * 
he Thefir of the reſpondent. \ I 
. And here obſerve that contradifiory propur ** 
tions are of two ſorts, viz. 1. Eitherſuchas 
have a common [ubjet; and ſuchare thole of - 
which we have hitherto ſpoken or, 2» {ach 4 
as have a ſingular ſubje, and which are rm? 
ſingular propofitions, having the Jame' - 
and the ſame predicate, but one affirmailte, | 
and the other negative : as, Socrates is ; 
Socrates is not learned, i 
| 2, The lawrof ſuch propoſitions aS are oppen 2 
ſize by way of ſeebalternation, are two. 4 
1. If tc univerſal or aria 9 prope - 
ſition be true, then the particular.or ubalter- * 
nated propoſition is allo true, and the contra- 
ry; as, if this be true, every Man is learneds "et 
this is alſo truc,ſome man is learneds > If 4 
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2. If the particular or ſubalternated propi- 
finen be falſe, the: xniverſal or ſubalternating 
Propoſition is alſo falſe, but not the contrary 
as if this be falſe, ſome man is learned; this 
ſhall be alſo falſe, every man is learned. 
| 3+ Propoſitions which are oppoſite by way of 
> contrariety have this only r»le, that they can 
} never be both together true, but they may 

be both together falſe, viz 3 in a matter that 
* 15 contingent 5 as theſe are both falſe, every 
man #4 learned, no man # learned. 

4. Propoſitions that are oppoſite by way of 
ſubcontrariety have one rele, namely this, 
that they may be both together true, but 
cannot be both together falſe; as thele be 
true, Some man 1s learned, Some man is not 
learned. | 

And thus much concerning oppoſition or the 

' fink «ffeGion of Categorical propoſitions. 
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CHAP. XX. 


on we * rr _ 


Of the Fquipolency of Categorical 
Propoſe tions. 


falſe, and both' of the ſame quantity. = 

| 3+ That they differ in- words though not 
im ſence. 

4. That they be made equivalent by ves- 
tue of this Word of negation, { #-t} ſo that 
theſe propyſitions, a man is learned, 4 man © 
knowing, arc materially equiualent, vit. equi 


zlent in the ſence, but not formally, and. as 
We 
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we underſtand equivalency in this place, 

5. That this word of negation | mot } 
be cither ſet before the ſign and the ſubjeR, 
or after the ſign and the ſubjeq, or both 
before and after. 

6. That both have the ſame ſubjeRt and 
the ſame predicate. 

Catecorical propoſitions are as many ſeveral | 
waies made equipollent as this word of ne- 
gation [ =ot | may be ſeverally placed 
and that is threej for this word of negation 
[ not ] may be ſect, 

" x. Only before the ſign and ſabje?, and 
then it makes two contradiftory propofitions to 
be equivelent > 2S, not every man is learned, 
fome man is learned be 

2. Only after the ſubje& and fign of quan- 

4 and then it makes two contrary propo= || ; 
fittonr to be equivalent , as, no men ts not || 1 
learned, every man is learned; this holdsif || | 
the firſt be negative. 

3. Both before and after the fign and ſub» 
je, and then it maketh two ſwbalternate 
propoſirtons to be equal 3 as, not every man i 
not learned, ſome man is learmed, all which 
are fully expreſſed in theſe Diftichs, 


—— — — - 


if after ſign and ſwbjet} this [ot ]be, 
| Comrarics then, make Aquipollencie.Þ- 


It 
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of Logick. ”—_ 
Only before make contr adidfories, 4 
But fore and aft arc ſabalternants guile, | 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of the Converſpon of Propoſitions. 


Onverfion ir an apt mutation of ihe © 
whole ſubjed, into the place of the whole 
predicate, and of the whole predicate into the 
ple e of the whole ſubjed, hoqping Ae genre Fey 
ity, but ſemetimes changing the quantities; as, © 
every may is 6 living creanre, ſome faving 
creature 3s & mans 
In coxyerfios we are to conſider the pro> 
poſition to be canverted, which is that, wholc 
terms are to be tranſpoſed, and this is the 
firſts as every man is a living creature. 

Then we areto conſider the propyfutzon 
converting, into which the A, D = be | 
converted , and this 1s the latter 3 as ſome living 
creature is a man. - 

This converſion is three-fold. 

I. Simple, in which the predicate is _— 
gcd into the place of the whole ſubje, and 
the contrary, keeping the ſame both quality 


and quantity as no man is @ tone, therefore 
no 
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" #0 flone is @ man. In'this converſion an uni- 
' Cerſal negative, is turned into an univerſal ne- |. ne 
gative, and a particular affirmative into a 
particular affirmative. 

2+ By accident, in which the whole predi- 
cate is changed into the place of the whole 
ſubjeft, ang the contrary, Keeping the (ame 
quality but changing of the quantity; as, eve- Pha 
ry man is a living creaturethercfore ſome living ſo 
Creathre is 4 Man. «| * cc 

In this converfion an wniverſal affirmativeis | |; 
turned into a particalar affirmative, an wviver- 
ſal negative into a parti:wtar negative. 

3. By contrapofition, in which the whole 
fubptt is changed into the place of the whole 
icate, and the contrary, keeping both the . 


V 
v4 
n 
e quality and quantity, but the finite , 
f 
b 
; 


terms are made infinite; as, every man is 4 
living creatzre, therefore every thing that is not © 
s living creature, is not «a man. In this con- 
vcrfion an wniverſal affirmative is turned into 
an univerſal affirmative, and a particular neg a= 
t7ve into a particular negative, but this is the, 
moſt uſeleſs, aud indeed no converſirn , bc- 
cauſe the terms are charged, which in a 
"true converſion, 15 not to be admitted. «+ 
But that this cancerning the terms may 
be made more clear ; we mult obſerve, that 
theſe terms are ſaid to be. Finite, before which 
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this wordisf negation nor] is notſet; as, ' 
« man, Infinite before which this word of 
negation (aw is ſet 3a5,not aman, not 4 ſtone, 
not lexrned. 

The Rules for converſion are four. 

x. If tbe propoſition to be converted be tru-in 8 
legimate converſion, the propoſition converting is 
alſo true, and the contrary ; as if this be true, 
every man is a living creazre, this isalſo true, 
ſomeliving creature 1s « man 3 but not on the 
* |* contrary ; for this is not true, every man is 

learned,and yet this is true,ſome man 3s learneds 

2. Every propoſition cannot be converted e- 

very way , but every propoſition may be, con= 

Þ verted ſome way this propoſition therefore can- 
| not be converted by ſimple converſion 3 very, 
| man js a living ereature > for then the pro» 
poſition converting ſhould be falſe : that thexe= 
fore it may be known, what propoſitions may, 
be' converted this, or that way, theſe verſes 

are to be conlidered. OO 


E.E#T. I. converſion ſimple make. 
A. 1. E. O. of accident partake, 
A. A. O.O. for Contrapoſits lake. 


In which the four letters A. E. I. O. are 
thus to be underſtood. A. ſignifies wniverſal af= 
firmative.E- univerſal negative. I. partiular af 

: | firmativez 
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” firmative; and O. particular negate: accord- 
ing to theſe Diſtichs, = 


th 
i 
A. affirms, E. denies, both #-iverſalarc; 


I. affirms, O. denies, but both partics- 
lar. 


: The firſt verſes ſhew, that E. 15 to be 
converted into E. and I. into I. by ſimple con- 
verfiom that an wniverſa! negative into an.«- 
miverſal negative &c. ſo likewiſe A. to I. 
andE.into O.to be converted by accident and 
laftly A. into A. and O .into O. by contrs- 
poſition. | 

" 3s That the whole predicate be changed in- 
the place of the whole ſubjefl, and the con- 
trary. | 

4 Thet me bereare, that imperfed terms be 
wot taken for ſuch as are intire. This prop»- 
firion therefore; a certain tree is in the field, 
5 not thus converted, therefore s certain field 
is in the tree; but thus, therefore s certain 
thing in the field is a tree. Some man doth 
fee one tbat 34 blind, is not thus to be con- 
| wverted, therefore ſome one that is blind doth 
f fee a man, but thus, therefore ſome thing ſete- 
| ng one that is blind ir a man. Every old 
' ar Was a boy, is not thus to be converted, 
I therefore a certain boy war an old man, = | 

k tnus 
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thus , therefore a certain perſon which wat 6 hay | 
i anald man. 4 PRE | 
| And thus much concerning the affe&ions ' 
» | of pure Categorical propofitions. 
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; CHAP. XX1I1, 


Of Modal Propoſitions. 


| Itherto we have ſpoken of ſuch; Cate- - 
gorical propoſitions, as are pare, and with» - 
out enodes.; it ;remaineth now. that we 
ſpeak ſomething of ſuch categorical j oþo= 
ſnions as are called modal , the which are 
thus defined. | 
A modal propeſition is (as. wedetined it above) 
that in which, beſides the ſubjel_ , predicate and 
Copula, we add ſome modification .to ſhew bow 
the Predicate is in the ſubjet 5 as in this pro 
poſition : it is impoſſible that a man ſhoud. be 
| without reaſon. f 
The divifion of medal propoſitions is taken - * 
from the diverſity of the modes, which re> 
ſpe& either the matter. or the form of the 
propoſition, 
Such modes which reſpeR the matter, that 
ls, the ſubjedt and the predicate without . con- 
neX10n 
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nexion, are #worfold, 
1+ Such in which the mode affects the 

febjett only, as he which doth <egfily learn is 
ingeniow; where facility is the qualification 
of the learner. 

' 2. Such in which the mode affecs the 
predicate only, which doth more frequently | V 
— th 

And this is +wofold, +. fo 

1. That which reſpects the time ſignified; 
as, Peter was here a long while. 

2+ That which reſpe&s the thing ſignified x | th 
as, 2a borſe ranneth ſwiftly, of which ſort fo 
are theſe, it ir a boly thing, it is eight, 
it is ſweet, &c. which if they be reſolved 
into nouns , do make the predicate it (elf; 
as, to worſhip God is a holy thing, that is, 
to worſhip God is piety; and in this manner 
the reft may be reſolyed. 

Secondly, other modey reſpet the form or 
F. theconnexion of the terms,to which eſpeHial- 
& ty the definitionof a mods! propoſition doth 
F. © agree, and 1s two-fold. | th 

1. Principd,in which the #290ds are affect To 
ed with fome primary manner, ſuch as are 
theſe four.” . 

I. Nec-ſſary, and is defined to be that," 
which is and cannot be otherwiſes 25, 4 man 
muſt need; be a living creature}, and hath the 


for cc 
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13 © 
force of an univerſal _ffrmatine ; 
2, Contingent, and is defined-ts be that 
S _ ir an may be otherwiſe, or non # be, 
1 as, perchance i itgmay rain to morrow 3 and 
the force” of partieular affirmative. 
: 3 Impoſſible, which is defined to be that 
7 | which zeirber is, nor canbe, as it is impoſſible I 
that a-man ſhould be a beaft;, and hath the 
| force. of an ziverſal negative, _ | 
4: Poſſible, which js defingd fo, be*rhat 
Which'is not, but may be; as it 15 poſſible 
> | that roſes may flourife gre and hath the 
force of a 7 yphroney: negativ 
2. Lf, principal, in which the der 
re affeced in a _ſecundary manner, and ay 
de reduced to the four fic 
woe Probable and may be reduced unts 
Contingent: . 
Trxe ,. and 1s. referred to neeſſarye 


| We "Ea , and is cpntained under Fong ® 
W-.5 4: Di cult, and 15 included in impo 
That is wh be the better concen A br 


3 *3 om #09 32 .,*4 


The ſow Mg> NE 5 the whole Che 
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. 8... The manner, , which Tupplics the 
* place of the predicate, in what part of 
| apes rear Er”: 25S 
' 8. Inievery madal prop: ſition the .mranner of 
\ the modification is the moſt principal, and doth 
the office of the copuls- & 5 

3-- No. other modes or mangers but the | 
Forms! axe in Logick to be. regarded ; 'r hat is, _ 
dych as xeſpeR the connexion of the'terms. as 
4 The four modes reſpeR: the four diffe- 
wences that are in things. a+ $2: 

Now <hings may befſaid, 
| 4» Always to be+ with which agreeth this, : 
ſw. aeeeſſory 10 be. A 
WF -- 2: Never to bes with which agreeth this, 
= a: 4s impoſſible to be; and this, never to be 4tn- 
aly,as,on Tufinite number. or, never to be either | 
Afinaly or potentially, as, an irrations! man. | 
, 23- Sometimes not tobe, but alſ" may be; and |} 
 Wwiththeſe agreeth this, et 4, pyſiÞ/e #0 be, 
i : > Svectimes to be, but  alfo may nf be 
| 6. with theſe agreeth this, it 15,contingent. | 
* _, $, That the fovir modes thay 'be diltin- o 
| guaſhed two things are required. pes 
| a. That they reſpeQ the ſame time, other- ? 


wiſe the ſane thing,miay be both piſible and | 
apyftble ; a5, ne bor bee that fie- 

8et# tO ror {that is whi!e he fitteth |; but if, it be 
eclcrecd unto another time, it is p"ſible. . , 
*; | 2» at * 
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2. That they be referred to"the ſame ſub- 7 
"” jet as, whiljt Tjee Socrates running, SocrateF ; 
of neceſſity mnt: rum. But if it be referred to ©? 
the liberty of Socrates, then it is eonttygent, 
for he may and he may not ran- | oe. 
' The quantity of modal propoſitions as it hach . 
reference unto the ( difixm) or [ ſaying } is 
altogether the ſame with pure Categorical, - 
and 1s the material quzniity 3 but as Tn hath 
reference to the mode, that is aniverſal which * 
hath an univerſal mode, as neceſſary or Impoſſi=" ' 
ble. .4"N 
That is-particular, which hath a particw/at - ; 
. mode, as poſſible or contingent, and this is the * 
F formal quantity as, it is impoſſible that any 
man ſhould be aftone; the which is pzrticul.aw.. 7 
im reference to the | didumJor [ſiying], and © 
exire-ſal in reſpekt of the mode. *\Y 
In like manner the quzlity of modal prope Þ 
fitions, as it hath reference to the ſaying, is * 
the ſame with pure Categorical; and as it 7 
hath reference to the mode, that affirmeth © 
which hath an affirmative mode, viz. neceſſu* 
ry Or contingent; and that denies, whieh hath 
a negative mode, Viz. poſſible or impoſſible. But 
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.. If reſpect be had to the whole modal propofe= 
” tion, that is negative in which the mogei | 
mally denyed, and that affirmative mm which - 7 
'tis not denyeds as this, It ir gmpoſſib!e that ® |} 


E:2 nally _ ; 


RY 
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*.oman ſhould not be aliving creature, is negative F w 

3n reſpect of the ſaying, and negative 1n re» Þ ar 
(pc of the mode, butin reſpeR of the, whale 'F by 
propoſuton it is affirmative. "T 

| Every true modal propoſition is neceſſary,every . WM m 

8 Falſe, impoſſible; and between theſe there is.no ” 


mean. 

In the neceſſary mode, that propeſition is true, 
whoſe matter.is neceſſary; falſe, whole matter ©; 
1s impoſſible, or contingent. 3 m 

In the impoſſible mode that propoſition is true, 4] $: 
whole matter 1s impoſſible, and that is falſe, % 
whoſe matter 15 neceſſary or contingent. = 

In the contingent.mode,that propoſitions true, 
whole matter 1s contingent, and that is falſe, 
whole matter Is neceſſary or impoſſible. 

In the poſſible mode that propoſition 15 true, 
whole matter is neceſſary Or contingent, and 
that 3s falſe, whoſe mazter is impoſſible, 
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The Opp-ſition and Aquigallncy of modal 7; "* 
>> 14-ahamgh Logicians have exprefled by theſe 7; 

n= ftititious words, Parpurea, Iliace, Amabi- b a 
' mu, Edenwili, The tour ſyllables of every * 


.of theſe words.do fignitic the four mdes, the” F A 
| | firſt ſyllable in every word doth fignitie the þ- 
|  prſfiblemode; the ſecond ſyllib/e, the contingent px 


* enads;, the thrrdſjlloblethe Inep ſſille m:de,aud | 
he fourtbjyllablethe neceſſary mde. _ | 
te } . , As forthe four vowels which are in theſe FP 


| Ku words | 
, | 
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words, A. notes that the didumand the mode 3 
are both affirmative V: notes that they are ? 
both negativezE.notes that the mode is affirm1- 
tive and the drm negative ; I. noteth that the: » 
mode is negative,and the diflum or ſaying affir* |? 
* mative, *according to thele verſes. 
| V, both denies. A, both afhrms : but, I 
3 Deſtroys the mode; 'E, dictum doth deny.- 
Which beingpremiled the _ matter } 
4 may- be eafily underſtood by he following; 
2! Scheam: | | 


+ Pur not poſſible not. | mt p*ſſble. F 
s Pau rot contingent note | not ' contingent It 
| re impoſſible not. impoſſible. @ 7] 
{ 2 neceſſary. neceſ] ary not. ce. 
| A prſſible. pr ſible no8; 25 
ma contingent. contingent not. den} 
di not imp ſib/e. rot impoſſible not. . ta 
mus n-4 neceſſary not. "1.4 neceſſ ir ye Ji 


In which ſcheam thoſe are eqip Ven, .: 
which are contained in any One word, but 
thoſe at the bottom, top tides and oppolite 
Angles, are in the ſame manner opp ſed, as-? 
hath been ſhewed concerning the opp»ſition of* 
pure Categorical pripyſitions ,- therefore, - Pur» | 

yrer, and Tiace, are contraries 3 Amabimug, 
and Edcntali are ſubcoutraries. Purpures and 
Plentwlt arc contradifiiries ; and fo are Tlizce:? 
| v3 and." 
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| and Amabimus ; Purpureas and Amabimus arc 
ſwbalterns, and (o are [ace and Edenivuli. 


willingly pafs them by, as being unwilling 


will not requite his pains. 


reduflicative, 


exc/uſive particle is found, as, 
the like; as, man only is rational. 


the ſubjef?. Excinſive of the. predicate is that; 
which by @ fign of excluſion put between the ſub= 
jeft and the predicate doth exclude other predi- 


are only four \, and this is called a propſition 
excluding 1he extream. 

Excluſive of the ſubjeft is that, which 
with an exc/uſive particle ſet before it, exc/udes 
or ſhuts ot otber ſubjeis from participation with - 
theſ me predicate; as, (nuly man is rational : and 
this is abſolutely called an excluſive propoſition. 

A Pr poſ:tion excluding the extrezm is CX= 
. poguded by taking away theſizn 21d remo: ing 


as. the cale ſhall require 3 as this, the elements 
are only four,is thus expounded, tbe elments are 
' fur and na more» A. 


' Book . 


As for the converfron Of moda! propoſitions Þ * 
to give my Reader the trouble of that, which: } 


To thcſe madal propoſitions thoſe may bere> © 
duced, which are called exc/uſive, exceptive,and by 


An excluſive propoſition is that in which aw- 3 
wy alone, and A 


ea'e; from the ſame ſubjet, as, the Eliments | 


* - 


frim the predicate any c#her nymber. (1 thing, 


. + 
S 


| And itis exclufice cither of the predicate or 7 


p, p % Le | CY "9.4 P ® 7 . my _ & »4 R - 
p Sk x 4 IR 
* . 


A propoſition excluſrve of the ſubjet, thougly * 
it may be otherwiſe expounded, yet is 1& * 
more ſimply done by the axiverſal affirmative” * 
of the franfpoled terms 3- as this, « max em. . 
WM y 5s rational, is thus expounded, every thing 3 

&:bat is rationsl is @ man, and 1o of the reſi» * 
Frnutatis mutand's. | ; 
An Exceprive propoſuton .is that in whicks * 
Where i; an exceptive particle 3, as, except, beſides,. 4 
Wrenleſr, and ſuch like 3 as, every living creature- 
2 beſides a man is irrational. 3 
$ TI: everylegitimate exception, the termi 4 
4 exceptinx maſt be of a larger comprehenſion” 3 
than the term. exceptc&, that it may, be di-- 
Kributed. 1 

This is expounded by two exponents, the” 
* fir& of which. ought to be ofthe ſame quanti® 
3 ty and quality, with the exceptive tn tbeſubje þ 
# the-excluded term > and the otber of divers quan-* 

# rity and quatizy, in which the ſiebje is the: 
7 excepted terms, and the predicate the ſame with 
* the excep:ivez as, every living creature beſides @* 
| man iy irrational, is expounded by thele, evew** 
* ry living oreature, which is another from a man * 
is irrational; And, ſome men is not rrrationaly.! 
and thus may any-other be expounded. | | + 

A-Reduplicative propeſ itzonis that, in which: © 
there is found ſoine redwplicative particles. a8, - 
according to; inriſped hi as far forth as; and" 

S1 4 


ſuck: ? 


« 
. .. ws - 
A - 


— 
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Mach like; as, men ir ratizeal, and this is 


ſpecifical, when the reduplication' is by-the 


. in an eſſential predication, where the predicate © 


f  ghecident, and is called Accidental as, S0+» 
"F.- crates, as be is a Philoſopher, doth diſpute. 


| four exponents 3 the firſt of which expwenty, ? 


- deth attribute the principel predicate to the 


a AEN, 


'Y Aye Art 


Called, a Reftrifiire Or 8 [imitative propoſntion. 
Reduphcation is twofold, ASA 
1. Uniform, which is alſo called ſimple or 


Jamie name; as, in this; man as man ty ratio= 
nal : and this redxplication is not uſed, but © 


fo agreeth- with the ſabje@?, as if it were the 
very ſubjed it (elf. WS 
2. Not uniform, or compoweded, when the 
reduplication is made by divers names, whe- 
ther it be of the Genws, and{o is called Ges. ? 
Terical;.as in this, a-man, as he is a /tvong 
creature, is ſenſible, or of the part, and isca 
led partial or Synechdechical, as in this, a man 3 
in reſpc of bis ſen! is immortals. or of the © 


A redn;licative propoſition is expounded by | 


doth attribute the principal predicate to' the 
ſubjeft. The Second! doth attribute the re- 
dwpiicaiive predicate to the ſubject. The third Cal 


Subjet, by way of wniverſality. The fourth 
is 4a c:uſal -inferring the printip# predicate 2% 
from the reduplicetive; as this,' « man, as oj 7” 
be ir a living creature, it ſenſible, may be cx» 
pounded. | 


* : 


4 q 
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p-XXITT: of Kogick, 
pounded by theſe ſeveral expencnts thus. : 


1. A man is ſenſible; and 8 man is aliving : 
creatxre, and, every living creature is FAafbly b 
And, becaulc ſomething is a living creatnre, * 
that ſometbing . is ſenſible, Ta like manner” 
Wnay all other redaplicative propoſitions be exe 
Founded, whether negative Or aff rmative. .. 
But the whole matter may be more readily 
:Wone, -and nole{s commadioully, if it be ex» 
Founded by afrmple expoſition by the help of 
> Fone ca#ſal only ; thus the Former Prop openfl 

#2 man as be is aliving creature, Bay be thug 
expounded becauſe s man is a living creature, 


| ; therefore be is ſenſible, 
I 
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CHAP. XXIU. 
of Hypothetical propoſitions. a 


:T Itherio we have {poken of Cattgorical | 


JS propoſitions, Come we now to Hypotbetp* 3 
cal , | 


An Hyp #hetical propoſition is that , which : 
deth conſift of two Categorical propoſitions joyned :: 
together by ſome comjundion z as, man is a liv» 
| ing creature} and, a man is learned. 7 
Hzpothetic al propoſitions are of three ſoxts,con=- * 

44, Ss diti»nal © 
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FE ris . L Copulative, aud Diſjundive. 
EE 1 4 conditional or Hypotbetical propoſition Þ- 
fF-- firictly taken, in which ſeveral categorical pro- 


"I 
\* 


4 
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s 4 
' b Poſitions are joyned together by a conjundion 2a; 
(1 Y eonditional as, if ut be day, they tbe Sun doth K ul 


ſhine, to this may that which is called a. 
eanſal propoſition , be reducedz ſuch as is #'?' 
this, becayſe the Sun doth ſhine #t is day, and ($6 
alſo'this, the $xn doth ſine; therefore it irday, AY 
and note that the firjt Categorical 2h; ne” is 8 
called the antecedent, and the ſecoxdis called Y**” 
the cenſecxegt, becauſe it followeth from the * alf 
former. | 'd lea) 
Wy 2. Copulative, in which ſeveral Categorical þ 
* - $/0pofirir5 are joyned together by a Conjuntti- 
01 copul itive, as, s man ts rational, and, a} 
beaſt is irrational: To theſe, thoſe propaſiti- 4 © 
#ns are referred, which are called «verſative; i © 
as, Socrates, though be :5 not ar Orator, yet * 
he is. « Philoſopher, and comparative 3, a5, So- 1 © 
crates is. as learned as Plato; ind hanifica- oy 
-rive of Place, as, where Socraics doth read, [ 


| 


Hato doth diſputes and f2rificative of time > 
as, while Socrates doth real, Plats dith diſpute. 7 - 
3+. Diſmndice, in wi:ich ſcuera! propeſirtons | 
Categorical are joyned together by a conjundits | 
on difjunttive; .as,. ticber. it, 11-day, 07. ie, 86: 7* 
| night. —» 
if -  Axanditional projyſition, ity. 
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2+, Zrwes- mo che. yp oth pe 
Ms conſequent 5 as,. If it. —_— 1 
is days it followeth, that 4be ſue dotb! TI 4 
* ſcherefore 'the extecedent being granted, 'the-- 
ſequent rouli of necelity be granted; alſo... 
24 Folk, when the antecedent doth nes: 
Þrove the o nſequent 3 (but the. antwedent be+ + 
5 amd, ts he conſequent doth not necefla+- 
; | the tollow 3-as,- granting; that gaeer is aljur- | | 
$2 creature, it doth. not follow, that he-'is > - 
zarxed : this congi/tonal prop ſition is therefore: 
alſe, if o man be- 4 tiving creature, thewbeig- 
Ht Fi [5 | 
q A- Copwlative orepeet tion IS, ; 
1- True,when both parts thereof are #rye 5 .: 
| as this is true, a men is a /iving creature, —_ 1 
a man a rational, for both the parts theregf.1 
Fit? 
' .: Falſe; when cither one or both the parts” 
#4 are eaſe z as this IS falſe, a man 1s a-living : 
Y.-creatrre, and irrational, for the layter part iS 
5 falſe, namely this, a man is irrational. 
j © Adi undlive propifutn iS; 
I. True, when one or butb of the parts are- } 
| true,as this is 2 ue,eitber it is day, orit is mightily 
{ for one of the parts is price though: the other: be 
| falſe. - - ; 
2. Falſe, when both parts arefalſe: , as this's 7 
15falſe, 4 man i; eiber a tree-or-a ſtone, for meiw/ ©?! 
ther of them 1 IS $1#8:« ; Fhypozbetiea C 


=/s, 


| | - 
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i '-Fyporbetical propofitions have-notproper 
either qxantity or quality, but what-t e 
. from 'their Cazex z neither. have the 
ſuch oppoſitions and Xquipollencies which Cate 
* | gorical propoſitions have : they are capable bu 
of one only kind of oppoſition, aud that is Con- 


#radidory' and this 1s.made by putting tha 


particle of negation, in the firſt part of the Hy ; | 


potbetical propoſition; and therefore this, z 


Socrates goth run, bu.is. a living creanure, is] 
contradifory unto this, if Secrates doth not run, 


be is aliving creature. And thus itis alſo boch 3 


in Copulative, and in diſuenive propoſitions. 'N 
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of Definition... | 
yi it ..- 


of Theams both filple” and 
1d, with their various af>- | 
fetiians : come we now to the ſeeduth.caMled + * 

1 the O#ponica!, ot that which * treatert- of -* 
Logical nftraiments, and;their we 1s og "2 

21: Lpgicak Inftrumestr are theite foary,.., * 

I Definitions. , 
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Definition,Diviſion, Syllogiſm and Method. 

3. Definition is the explication of the 
thing which is defined; and this is” Cither no-W 
rein] or real. Sc 
' 4+ A Nominal Definition is Fl obich R 
feweth the fi gnification of the . name \, - whe- - 
ther it be by Biving: the; Erymology therebf 34 
or by expreſſing it. by fome other Synony | 
mos word more generally known. 

5. Arecal Definition 5s that: which ſhews+ 
eth what the thing i5:and this is twotold perfett 
awperfed. 

6.A real &2 perfe& Definition is that wbich | 
doth explain tbe thing by eſſential attributes 54 
whether they be-ſuch-as conftirmre the thing;) 
and then-it is a Definition of the ſabſtantial FJ; 
form, which doth moſt cxactly explain the Y 
nature of its ſpecies, aS, a manir a rational” 
lizang creature : Or ſuch as,do partly conſtiiuteY, 
the thing, and partly: produce the ſame ne-? 
ceſſarily > and then it is a Definition of the 
accidents, and this is threefold. 225 

1. Formal, which conſiſts of the Genw,andy , , 
the ſubjeF of the accident; for the ſabjed off 
the RE] 1s as If were the forms, They +1 
# 8 roiſe in the clouds. Ly 
\ 2+ Cauſal, which doth demeonftrate:the n: 
ture of the thing d- fhned, and IC 1s the next fin 
cax/s of .the. pus Phys efficient ;or final. 


Ze; Bot 


(.f 


oy TE. of 4 ogick Py - 

.. Both formal and cauſal, __ hews:? | 
ny the Genus, ſubje, and cauſe of the thing + 
defined; . as it an Eclip/e: of. ther Moop be. | 
Cehus defined , it. is 6 privation of vight iz the - 
Moon, by the. interpoſition of the earth, The. 


'e 
mY 


h3 


e WGents is privation, the difference or form is - 
She (3 - bejit,' viz the Moons and the efficiexs.: 
JF” Faule is the txterpoſition of the earth. 


X .. A real. but. imperfe? definition, In F 
I © called a deſcriptions, 15. that, which. gx=- © 


S/n the nature. of the thing, by certains? 
Maccidental attribates 3.it doth confiſt of a , 
L FGexus or ſomething which doth ſupply the 
& piace of. a Genxs, -and of proper and com - * 
Bi mon accidents, Which. ſopply. the place of-. 


the difference 3 25, 6 may' 3s a living. oyorgre: 
Jthat is rifible, hath two feet. 'Y 
HI And becauſe.'our kno ledge begins from... 
oeAthe accidents, therefore t kindof defeat 
A otion is moſt inuſe withall, 
hel The: Canons or Ruler arc 5..! ... | | 
S 1: In every ſcience, '30u ary fo 6 begin mach 
ad: the difinition of tbe name thereof. 4 
Q ; 2., A deſcription may be ſutab'e 8.48 well $8. +: 
4 (Th ſubſtantial; as the accidental. _ .of any » 
1hing, = 
- $.-M Species only is did by. -: fmal ce» + 
PREY Ga tion. | 


_ Ax accident, only: it defined Ly-a::0au-- 
- {alt 
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bs bf » Or by a formal and a canal 
5: A definition conſiſting of the form a 
eanſe both, doth diffey from a Demonſtra4 
tion In the difp-ſttion of the terms only. 
6. Every deſcriptive definition, whethath 
formal, or format. __ cauſal bath, iran. 0] 
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CHAP. 11. 
of Dibiſian... 


[id ery is the reſolving of ; the while jm? 
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Sd this is either- of ſome. ambiguous 
word mto-its ſeveral Uigoihcations: .or, of 
the whole into its parts. ;; - S : 

2. Now the whole, is ciches imple or ag-K... 

P OI | 
3. Diviſion of the whole, ſimply and ew 
nb fo called, is threefald: - 

1. Univerſal 'into its ſubjecizve-partr, Or 
of the General into the ſpecial; 3 as todivic 


"enim. 1ntomun and beef... 


2+: Effential,. which reſolves he mbo's in- 
roofs harts,- and this 45 cither ofa ſpecie 


1c 


' * | FIT ; > rg! : 
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oits Genurand difference, or of fome'ſþi- 
cal natureinto its matter and Forms AS» 2. © 
an"intd ſox] and body:' 4 
3. Thregral; which "foiveth the bole ini- - -: 
d integral parts, and this is the diviſion of * 
me 'tdividual, either into its ſenfiblt ar 

Waterta! parts. 

J 4 Diviſion of the aggregated whole into 

WS parts, and by accident 1s four fold” \ 

F 1- When the'ſubjed may* be divided by 
$ accidents 3*aS;, men atclearntd or wnltarn- 


F-2. When an accident may be divided By 
#5 ſubjellr3 as, - Feavers axe in the ſpirits, 


Sr in the bhumoxurs, or in the ſolid farts. 
3- When an. accident. may be divided by. 
Yccidents 3, as, good is-cither profitabie, honett- 
r pleaſant. 
J 5- When things ny be divided'by.their 
53  aSz f go hs 4 Colonnes. bearmg” by. 
$94." 

6' When omſer- ry be divided: by their - 
felis, and the contrary 3 as; Heavenly hezt. 
S from the Sun, and: Elementary from 
re. 

oy Canens or Rules are theſe. 

.. An ambiguons word maſt be explained 
afwe it can define any thing. 


2: Unleſ7 the ambiguity be plain inthe. 
beginning 


RBI Iles ACS hte Zonboh » Onan nA. wg 


beginning, theerrowr will be afterward the gre 
er. | 
3. In the ſimple dividing of the. whole, tt 
members dividing ſhould be equal to, end. apy: 
with the whole. Fes as - 
4- The members dividing ſhowld be dirjoind 
one another. | ; 
5. Divifion doth conſiſt of «1 few membersy 
or parts as the nature of the. whale will -bear, 
6+ In any Diviſi the whole wut be. of. a 1; 
ger extent than any one.of the parts. | 
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CHAP HYE 


Of 'a S3Bogiſme © 


| Syllogiſm ir aw- oration in whichSm 
ſome things being taken for. granted 
ſometbing elſe not granted befure: is proved or 
inferred from them : and this.is, twofold, per 
fed} or imperfet}.. | | 
2: A perfet Syllogiſm is an argumen? 
tation, in which from tw9 premiſes diſpoſtaſ$: 
ry bily, and according torule, ſome, cone pion 
doth neceſſarily fi low 3 as, every man. is. a 
animal, every thing that batb reaſon is a mans. 
therefore: evcry. rational thing it an animale 
Ze © 


« . 
\ 


3. A perfedt Syllogiſm is twofold, Categorir © 3 
and Hypothetical. . | 3 


4- A Categorical Syllogiſm is that in Þ 
isb all the Popayont are categorical; and 
Ws is allo two old, Common and- Expeſizo» 


$5. A common categorical. Syllogilm 3s: 
t in which tbe Medium is a common name; 
every ſound may be brard, every. voice is 8. 
N&:d.therefore every voice may be heard. _ 
F6. An Expoſitory Categorical Syllogiſm 
# that in which the Medium ir @ ſingular 
me; as, Sorates i; learned , Socrates is aw: _ 
benian, therefore ſome Athenian is learn>- © 


1 7. An Hypothetical Syllogilm j.4þat is 
hich one or more of the propoſitions ere Hipo-- 
etical; as, if Socrates be. a man, be is an a+ _ 
comal but Socrates. is. a man therefore hg. 
an animal, | | x." 
8. To make a- common Categorical. Syfo-. -" 
m two things.are required, metter and. 
IM. oe ellis 
"4 9. The matter of- a Syllogiſm- is either re-. 
Wote Or next. | | = —_ 
10. The remote matier Of 2; Syllagiſm - 
at rratter of which it is remotely made, 
the three terms in every propofition,'call- 


I the major extreme, the minor extreme, aud: 
c 


\ 
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the middle term or argument: be (fl 
11, The major extreme, is that which isin Y 1. 
the'major propoſition, and in” the concluſiaG Fas tt 
bat never m the minor. "Wehe 4 
"2. The minor" extreme, 1s that which ivMheſc 
in the minor propoſition, and in the cone/uſ111, W 
but never in theþmajor. 
' *13+ The middle term or argument, iS that 
which is in the major and min propoſits| 
ons, but never in the conc/wfion. 
14» The next or immediate matier of 1 
Syllogiſm \, is that of which the Syllogiſm 38 
immediately made; as, the three propofiti: 
ons, 'of which the firft is called the 
jor, the ſecond the minor, and the. third_thy 
concluſion. © + | 
"x5. The form of a Sjlbgi/m, isthe rig 
diſpofing of the matter both next- and 
mote 3 and this comprehendeth two thing 
fignre and mode. 
16.' 'A figure is that which ſhews hoy 
_ this mildlt rerm may be fly placed; whic 
may be done. three. waics, or by three fil 
gures. | 
I7. The firſt fgnre maketh that which hem; 
the ſabjef? in the m4jor propoſition to b&y an 
the predicate in the minor. _ dy the 
18. The Second figure maketh that which : 22. 
is "the: predicate” in; the major propoſurim tie p 


a 
- 
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be the predicate in the minor alſo. 
19. The. third figure maketh that which 
$ theſwbje@ in the major propoſition to be 
he 7g in the minor. alſo, according ta 
heſe diſticks. cont 
| Both ſub and pre doth the firft figare uſe, 
Twice pre the next, the third twice ſub I 
. muſe. on Ty TEL: = 
20. A Mood is the diſpoſing of the propoſiti= 
18 according to quantity and quality. "Y 
21. There are nineteen Moods, of which 
ome are perfe?, ſome imperfet. In. the firſt 
zure thefe are nine, Barbara, Celarent, Da- 
zi, Ferio and theſe four arc perfed? : Bara- 
819107, Celantes, Dabitir, Foreftns Friceſmo- 
xm, and theſe five are imperfe?. In the ſe- 
ond figure there are four Moods, Ceſare, Ca> . 
eftres, Feftino, Baroco and in the third. fi- 
xe there are theſe fix, Darapti, Felgpten, 
Diſamis, Datifi, Bucardo, Feriſou : the Miods 
2 both theſe figures are all perfe7, and are 
o many words of art, which ſerve only to 
lenote the quality and quantity Of every pro* 
doſition, by help of the vowels which are in 
Fhem; A. E. I, and O. And how.the quanti- 
\&y and qxality of a propoſition may be known 
dy theſe vowels hath been ſhewed before. " 
MN 22. And theſe direionsare ſufficient for 
efhe placing of the middle terms, and the 
, , | 2 right 
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right diſpoſing of the two firft propolicions 
in a /yllogiſm called the premiſes; the third Wh: 
propoſition or conchuſion may be inferred from” 
them by help of theſe moods two ways,to wither: 
direfily or indiredly. Wre; 
1. Diredly, whet the minor extream orffior 
4erms is the ſubjef in the coneluſion 5 and the 
Major 'term the predicate: and thuis the coneloy-WÞr 7 
fon is inferred in foxr mood; of the firſt fipun 
and in all the 'moods of the ſecond and theY 1 
third figures. - he 
2+ Indirefily, when the Major *extream gu; 
the ſubjea'in theconclufon, and the Minor the 
predicate.z and this is in the five loft modes ofÞBar 
the firſt figure only, according to theſe verſſÞa 
Ss a 


All the minereen directly do conclude, 
Except of fignre firſt,the loſt five moods. 


-, The Cqzons or Ryler concerning the matt 
and form of a common Sylogiſm. Ja 
1. From true wenlffee Rebel diſpaſed a truFi 

conclufion it rightly inferred. J 

2. A Syllogiſm conſiſting of pure negariver, off - 
pure particulars in the premiſſes, no univerſe * 
Fan berig btly inferred. EE 

3+ The concluſion is always inferred from tif 
mare unwerthy or weaker. parts : and an off 

| mann 
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ative is always mort Worthy than a neg ative, . 
d an univerſal than a particuldy, 
4+ Inevery Syllogiſm there muſt be three terms 
1nd no more 7 aud four terms may be either ex- 
weſſed of implyed 'in ufing a dowbrfi] word 3 
or every dowhiful oy is a double word. 
i 5. Every Syllogs/m either i5-4n the firſt figure, 
r may be reduced —_—_—_ oy 
Examples of the auiverſa/mood:,in which 
he concluſion is ditcOtly inferred in the firſi 
1evre. - 


Bar Foery animalis ſerfible. 


Þ off Every man ts an animal, 


a Therefore every man is ſenſible. 


No animal is aftone, - 
Erery man is an animal, 
Therefore no man is a flone. 


Erery toloxr 33 viſthle, 
Scme quality 13 a colour, 


Therefore ſome quality is viſible; 


e+ | Novice is placed in the middle, 
Some habu is a vice, 


Therefore ſome habit is not placedin tbe 


aniddle. * 


: 
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Examples | in the ſecayd genre. 


T% 


Ce No rich man is Poor, | 
la Every cavgtous man I) poor, 
Te "Therefore no covetous manis rich. 


Ca Every animal is mortal, 
me - No Angel is mortal, 
tres Therefore no Angel is an —_— 


Ry. SAL Ac 2 os i obs. nt * n 
0 p : — A - 


No anival 13 a Plan, | 
Something that bath life is @ plant, 
Therefore ſometbing that hath my 15 nit 


an anin 4. rl 
- 4Bo 
Ba Fwy man is an pp Far 
ro Smething that batb life is not an and 9 
mal, 


co Therefare ſomething that bath life 3 Ac 


not a mane. D 


\ 


on 
Examples in the;third figure. ... 


Di Eyxer 'y7 rertue Ig di Feult, 
rap The? vertwe ir boxeſt, 


5 \ =" 


Fe , Noftlne "doth Vive, 


l Chap, IN. of Logick, ; 97 'g 

lap FEveryflone doth naturally deſcend, 

Eton Thereforeſometbing which dath natural- 
ly deſcend, doth not live. 


”**% 


Di Some man is a thief, 

'F Every man is 8 rational creature, 

mis Therefore ſome rational creature is 4. 
tbief. 


Every man is a wing creature, 


Some man is wiſe, ; 
Therefore ſome b:dy that is wiſt i c a lius © 
— "Ingereatnre. 
; Bo Tome Animal 1s dt rational, - "8 


cir _ Every animal is mortal, 
do Therefore ſome mortal is not rational. - 


- 
c MNoſeverityis pleafing, 
$ Some ſeverity is good, | 
on Therefore, ſemetbing that ic good, in nt 
pleaſing. 


\ 
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CHAP. IV. . i 
Of the Redn&ion of Syllogiſms. i 


0: 


r 

: — Syllogiſms which do naturally and e»{;, 

vidently conclude are perfe& and need no W- 
Reduttion, ſuch are thoſe that are made accor- © 
ding to the four firſt mood, of the firſt figure,but 
E.-. all the reſt are imperfect, and are tobe redu.M | 
ced to theſe foxr; and the third prop:ylition@ , 
or concluſion in thele $llogiſms tormed ac-# , 
cording, to thele f.ur moods, doth depend up» ; 
on two rules; the one is called Diftum de cm 
mi, ſpoken of all 3 the other Diltum de nullo, ſpos 


hen of none. 


c 
2. A thing is then ſaid to be ſpoken of all | 
when that which is univerſally affirmed offi, 
the predicate 15 allo affirmed of all his ſubjelt Shun 

- and upon this rale arc theſe to mods, BarYhe 


bara and Darii,tounded. h 

3. A thing is then ſaid to be ſpoken of won 
when that which is univerſally. denyed c 
the predicate 1s alſodenycd of all the ſubjed 
and wpoft this ruleare theſe two moods, C 
larent and Ferio tounded. Hence it appea 
why all the other mods are to be reduce 
to theſc foxr , becauſe the concluſim is | 
naturall 


3 
= Y, | . 
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aturally inferred in them, and becauſe they 
Dc founded upon theſe rules.” 

. And, Redx(ion is the declar ation, or m4= 
ife tation, how the concluſion in any 
ood, is inferred frem the premiſſes by redudti= - 
1 to ſome perfef} mood, or ſome other part of * 
* Fe contr adifiion. 
BY 5.  Redudtion is twofold,Dired or Indirett.” 
T 1. Diret reduttion is, 'when {ome Syllo- 
giſm of the: ſecond or third figures reduced 
to ſome Sylbogiſm of the firſt, by converts 
one or bbth of the'premiſles,- or by tx nl. 
" p:fing them, or by conver} 100 and Sranſpeſh 
»M ti0# both. - & 
F< 2. Tndired agen 15; hea we cont. | 
0  pcl the adverfary to confeſ: {vine'abſtmd ? 
or Impoſſible thing. 
6. The manner how both theſe-kinds of 
Redutiion muſt be performed, ' will be calily 
nderſtood by conſidering the Con onants in 
he beginning and midate* of 'thote \Moodr, 

hich are to' be rtdnced fo: WS modds of the 7 
rft fizure. | 

7. The Conſonants in the "NEWS of the 
To1ds are thele four, B. C. D. F. and ſhew 
nto which moot of the firſt figure, every _ * 
mod of the ſech;jd and''thir# fignres is to be 
Fre1uced, namely to that, 'which: doth begin 
with the ſame letter : althe imperfect Moods 
F'3 therefore 


: 
. 
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; 
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© therefore which begin with B, muſt be rol, 
duced to Barbara; thoſe which begin with CB 
toCelrent, Thoſe with D, to Darii,and thoſe 
withF, to Ferio. 
$8. The conſonants to be obſerved in t 

middle of the Moods arc theſe for. S. P. My 
C. and ſhew by what i»flrument the reduttio 
is to be made, whether by Converſion, Tran 
Fofition, or Deduttion to ſome abſurd or im 
poſſible thing. S, ſheweth that that prope 
fition in which it is found muſt be converte 

. by fimple converfion. P, noteth that the pre 

. poſition muſt be copverted by accidents. 
noteth that the premiſſes muſt be rranſpeſetY' 

. that is, the Minor into the place of the A 

. jor, and the Major into the place of the Mi 
wor. C, noteth that the Redwli:z.mulſlt | 
made by ſome abſurd or impoſlible thing. 

According to theſe diſticks, 


The letter S, Simple converſoen notes, | 
But P, for Accident doth ſpend its votes. 
The letter M, doth Tranſpoſition ule, .- 
C, notes that you th" apponent muſt ab 


9.Indiref} reduQion,or redution by bringil 
the adverſary to ſome abſurdity hath pl 
only in theſe twq Moods,. Baroco of the ſec: 

- figare, and Bxarde'of the s/ird; and to 
| ' | £1 du 


| 


icaly be bath a ſoul. 


hipV. of Lai 


Juce theſe rwo ey; ewo + this maiden 
ſerved. -2, 
1. If Baroco be to be reduced, the 


; propolition muſt be contradictory to the 


oncluſton : it Becardo, the Major propoſition 
ult be contradictory tothe Concluſion: 

2. If Bzroco be to be redwced, the Major 
all till be che ſame; but if Becardo the 
finor : according, to theſe difticks. 


The Major keep Baroes to reduce, . 
Aud keep the Minor for Bocards ; ule. 


CHAP. V. 
Of an imperfe@? SyWogiſne. 


ax imperfet Syllogiſm is a Syllogiſm het? ; 
bath ſome = — the number of _ 

the premiſſes, in the diſpoſing them, or in the in* * 
{ hoe them; and is fourfold ; 1. Entby- þ 
mem. 2. Induition. 3. Example. 4. Sorittse | 
1- AnEnthymem i; an imperfe Syllogi/ſm,: 


vl inferring the concluſions from ſome one pr 


only ; as, a man is « living creature, therefore - 


F 3 + 
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In which. theſe tbree things are to be ob 
ſerved. 
1. In 'an Enthymemn the firſt propoſition uÞl 
called thec4ntecedent,the other the Canſequent, 
2 If the Predicate be in the Antecedent and 
concluſion , the Minor is wanting; If they 1 
Jubjed bc in the antecedent and concluſinn theſ ; 
is wanting. 'F 
3. An Enthymen is. 2.perfeft Sylbgiſm: 10 | 
reſpec of the firm provf,andimperfet in relpet} 
of the evidence of the: eoncluſibn, 'one of the 
roma being underſtood, but not exprel- 
5S'- 
' 2. An-induction#s an imperfel Syllogiſm, 
bn which from many ſingulars ſome univerſal 
concluſion is inferred > a9 dhis mms a lzving 
creature, and that man is a living creatnre, 
and ſo of the reſt, therefore every man is a live 
3ng creature. _ 
In an Irdnilion, fonr things are to be ob- 
HE ſerved. p 
i" EF. By fingulars we arc npt only to 6 iÞ 
Rand Individesl:,. but leſ7 univerſals; Specials 
in reſpect of Generals, and all integral perts 
in-re(} Beck of che whole. 
, -2. If the-enumeration of all, the (i pgulars 
| be not full, the cond/ufion- willhe falſe. -; 
. © 3 Trdatiion is the molt convenicntnſtey- 
, mentto find. out arts : 
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4+ Anindutiio may be reduced : to an Hy® 
pothetical Syllogiſm. If Peter be rational, If* 
Socrates,&C. then every man is raticnal 3 bug Pe- : 
ter &- Socrates, &C. are rational, therefore, &c; © 
3- Example 4 an imperfect Syllogiſm, in © 
which from one or more ſinzilars, we infer gs | 
notber particular; as, Catiline was puniſhed”! 
for making ſedition, therefore this ſeditions fels ? 
low ſhould be puniſhed. > 
In an Examplary Syllogiſm, four things are 
to be obſerved, | | 
1. An Examplary Syl; ogiſm 15 an impeifl 
induction, 
2. In cvcry Examplary Syllogiſm there. are 
four terms, and. therefore cannot be-ynm 2 
diatcly reduced toa perfedt Syllogiſm. 
3- An Examplary $)!togiſi is but of little 
= force to prove a thing, but of great force.tg 
perſwade. 
- 4. In anexamplary $\Uogiſm this gen 
rule is much obſerved in the inference 3 tha 
- like doth agree with like. _ 
5 4. Sorites ir an imperfet Syllogiſm oe 
; which, from four or more premiſſes, we infer 
concluſion, in which the firſt ſubjeft is joyn 
with the laſt predicate 3, as, Socrates is a mai 
4 man 144 Irving creature, a living creatwre 
body, a body is a ſubſtance, therefore 
is a ſubſtance. : 
4 
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' Andin this kind of Syllogiſm, three thin 
are to be obſerved. n : y 


giſms , as there are terms between the ſub 


of the loft. 
of the firſt figur Co 


3- A Sorites is in uſe omly, in ſuch terms 


© a predicamental ſubordinaticn. This way of 
, arguing; is grounded upon the firſt Antepredir 
 camental rule. p 

- And thus much concerning a Syllogiſm in 


' thereof. 


r. A Forites conteineth as many $y!l«. 
jea of the firſt propolition and the predicate 
2+ A Soriter may be reſolved into Syll-giſms } 


as are neceſlarily ſubordinate , ina cauſal or þ 


- the General, and the ſeveral kinds, or forms ff. 


C 


; 


. 
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be of the firſt Definition and 

: Precognita of Demonſtra- 
tron. 


« - 
4 
» 


I " Come now to ſpeak of a ſpecial or Maze- * 
rf 4 rial Syllogi/m, aS it is reſtrained to certain. | 
xf WT conditions of matter. >, 
- 2 A Special or Materiat Syllogiſm , is of 
three ſorts 3 Apadiflicel, Disleflical, and Se © 
phiſtical. - oF i 
© 3. An Apodiftical $yllogiſm' otherwile'call< ©? 
cda Bak wot, may be defmed two ways, . 
cither from the end, or from the 'matter of ; 
monſtr ation. | Y 
4+ From. the exd of Demonſiration-am-apo=- - 
difical Syllogiſm may be defined, - Demons - 2 
fixation 3: 4, Syllogiſm begetzing knowledge, or | 


p! 
j 


6 


making fo know... | M | | 

| 5. Demonſiratign among Geometricians, is -\ 
2 \Delinegtion by Diagrams, in which, the } 
cruth of their propoſitions is exhibited unto +. 
the ee :. but amongſt Logreians it js ſometimes + 
taken. tor every, certain and clear proof 3 and 


here it.is tric) y.taken, for a ſtientifical Syllen <2 


# + ” 


gi{ms. 


'® 
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F086. The Genws in this definition is Syllogiſy 
Wi” which it sgrccth! with Dialedical Sj 
giſm.. The difference is taken from the eng} 
which is Science. oe ERTRT | 
7. This wordSctenca may be.taken threeW-j 
ways, largly,ftrifily, and moft ftridily. | 
1- Largly, for every cognition or true aſſent. 
2> Strifily; for firm and infallible aſſent. 2þ 
Moſt firifily, for the aſſent to ſuch propokig-t 
- ons, as are known by cauſe and tes: forf 
firm and tufallible cognition is either by ſenſe, | 
and 'fo we know that the ſun” doth ſhine atl 
noon or by #ndertanding, as when the queW T 
ſion is concerning »#izpr/al propoſitions, cork iſ m 


.cerning the truth of which'ſeſ#is'not able} c: 

þ 20 judge;..but, the cognition of univerſal propoiil c: 

fitions is attained by, or without a Syllogiſm. Wat 

' .. 8. Cognition, is begotten without a Sy/lo-@pr 

. giſm, whenfull, aſſent is' given to a propoſſww 

fation for the Reprocſs of it 1n1-its felt with or 

out any proof. Thas we kubiw that the wholelfl * 

is greater than any part theteof; that\ God 2h 
muſt be worſhipped, and ſuch like. This kind 

of Cognition, Ariſtotle calls" Tntel/igence, andy ar 

PL 


faith it is, diſtinguiſhed ' from- Scierce by 
this, that Science doth proceed from ratiorfj art 
zation :. but v3 Fry as reafp2 may bef] kn 
brought from feveral tieads,' that" tognizion is ſci 
| - here called by the. name of Science , which 


f 
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«WM is begot cither by the caxſe or- by the 
And this js the moſt ſtrict acceptien of Sc» +; 
ence, and proper to this place. , 
9. Or thus, Science is 'a certain knowledge 
of concluſions, , to which we aſſent, for our © 
© preceding knowledg of the premiſſes : and the. * 
{Y precogmta in every ſcienceare theſe three, the + 
$/#bjet}, the affefiion, and the cauſe, by which .? 
{Fit is demonſtrated that the affetiion is in the.” 
ubjed. | J 
10. The 2wueftion. to be demonſtrated is * 
Fcompolſed of the ſubje& and the affetiion. * * 
The premiſes by which the Queſtion is de -? 
monſirated, are made, firlt, by joyning the - 
cauſe with the effef, and then by joyning the 3 
cauſe with the ſubje?, In all thele #wo things 7 
are to be con{idered, the precognitions, which -? 
oY precede thedemonſtration,and the conditions, . 3 
oY which are to be obſcrved in the demonſtratis- 1 
on it (elf... pe 
oleſl + 11.5 The Precognitions are two. 1. -Thatibe «© 
od thing is. 2. What tt is ? oy +53 
ad 12. In theſe precognirions, the things whieh + 7 
of are evident and obwous unto ab, are ſo in the 2! 
by x»derſtanding only 3 , but- the. things which 3 
|| are not (ſo evident, but that they may be.jave=<:; 
bel known, are expreſſed in the very beginang oft 1 
© ſciences. M .o14 | eo 
chil . 13. Aud ifbeing deliyered.the learnex.doth > ? 
" Þ prefemly y 1 
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6. The Genws in this definition is Syllogiſyy, 

in which it dgtecth' with Dialedical Sylle- 
giſm.. The difference is taken from the end, 


which is Science. © 2 JS | 
7, This word Sctenca may be.taken three 
ways, largly,ftrifily, and moft tridtly. 
1- Largly, for every cognition or true aſſent. 
2; Stridly; for firm and infallible aſſent. 3# 
Moſt ftricily, for the aſſent to .ſuch propolig-þ 
- ons, as are Known by cauſes and tes: forf 
+ firm and tufallible cognition is either by ſeriſe, if 
and ſo we know that the ſ#n" doth ſhine atf 
noo orby underſtanding, as whien the que 
ftion is concerning x7zizgrſal propoſitions, cork 
cerning the truth of which'ſenſ#is'not able 
10 judge, but, the cognition of univerſal propor 
fitions is attained by, or without a Syllogiſm. 
. 8&. Cognition. is begotten without a Sy/lo+| 
. giſm, whenfull, aſſent is' given to a propos 
&rion for the glcarneſs of it in its felt withe 
out any proof. Thas we knbiw that the whole 
is greater than ayy part theteof;, that GedY 2 
muſt be worſhipped, and ſuch like. This kind 
of Cognition, Ariſtotle. calls Tntel/igence, aud} a 
faith it is, diſtinguiſhed ' from- Science by x 
this, that Science Jorh proceed from r tio a 
zation :. but 434 much as reafp73 may be & 
brought from feveral heads,' that tognition is ſc 
+ - here called by che name of Science , which 
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is begot cither by the caxſe or- by the' effelt; 7 
And this js the moſt ſtrict acceptien of Sci» + 
ence, and proper to this place. ; | 
9. Or thus, Science is 'a certain knowledge 
reel of concluſions, , to which we aſſent, for our © 
© preceding knowledg of the premiſſes : and the. * 
ent. |} precogmta in every ſcience-are theſe three, the 
3-þ ſubje, the affetiion, and the cauſe, by which .: 
Fit is demonſtrated that the affedtion 15 in the.” 
for bY ſiebje. 4 | 
iſe, 10. The 2wefti-n. to be demonſtrated is * 
e at compoſed of the ſubjet and the affettion: © ? 
ue The premiſes by which the Queſtion is de» -: 
ore monſtrated, are made, frlt, by joyning the -- 
zblef cauſe with the effef, and then by joyning the -3 
op cauſe with the ſubjed?, In all thele two things -7 
bs are to be conſidered, the precognitions, which -} 
ll precede thedemonſtration,and the conditions, . ? 
por which are to be obſerved 1n the demonſtratis- : 
xh-Y on it (elf. cM 
bolefl ©: 11 The Precog nitiong are two. 1. -That tbe « | 
Gol thing is. 2. What it is ? (4 , - IJ 
ind} 12. In theſe precognitions, the things whieh +: 
audÞ are evident and obwiows unto ab, are fo inthe = 
by nderftanding only 3 , but- the, things whichy 3 
:54:+-f are not fo evident, but that they may de-joe<; 
7 beff known, are expreſſed in the very beginning oft. 
ou if ferences. i: | | Par 
tick} -. 13.Audiifbeing delivered he learner doth ; * 
4 - prefemly y » 
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* preſtnaly believe them, they are properly called 
Fevpoſition z but ifthe learrer cither Joxbt of 
-, them, or be of another opinion, they are cal- 
lcd poftmlazs, or things to which au affent is 
rc . - 
j 4+ The firſt of theſe precopnitions, vis. the 
Buod fit, That the thing is, includeth two 
* things. 1. That the thing ſougt hath a being, 
Or 2a tre exiſtence, and this anſwereth to the 
- Queſtion, Ir there ſuch athing? 2. That the 
thing fought -is the true predicate in a ſwbje(. 
15+ Theother of theſe precogmitions,name- 
' iy, the Qrid fit, Phat it ir? doth alſo in- 
clude twothings. 1. The name, or what the 
3 _—_—_— of the name is. 2. The watwre of 
. the thing, that is called by that- name, f 
- that from theſe two precognitions four queſti- 
- ons do ariſe; of which two are ſimple and 
two compornded. 
16, The fimple queſtions are thoſe which 
= &o cqually agree, to accidents and to- fub- 
EH faxces. - The firt is made concerning the 
WW; efſexce or exiſtence by asking An fit? wheiber] 
W - #t be or n0t?- The ſecond maketh inquiry con-JU 
=— cerning- the xetwre of it and asketh, Þuid ſit, 
What it iid 
--' - 17. The comp:unded queſtions cheifly agree 
with accidents : the firſt asketh, rebetber th 
predicate be intbefubjed? as, whether mm 4 
rift 
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rifible 3 ? The other asketh, why the predienr 
in the ſubjeP as, wby is man rifible? 
18. Of theſe four queſtions the third hath” 
tis WY fuch reference to the fourth, as the firſt hath | 

to the ſecond; for then in ſimple terms when * 
the & we know they have being, we ask what the : 
woof things are? andin propoſitions, when we 
, know they have a being, we inquire, why' 
the MW 3#bey are? 4 


the 19. After theſe precogmtions and queſtions E 
I the three precognita are next to be confide- 

ne-M x<d; namely the ſubjet, offetion, and cauſe. | 
in- 20» The fubjed is a ſimple term; or leſs ex» * 


che treum in the demonſtration , concerning, j 
off which, ſome accident is demonſtrated by.: 
ffi itSxext cauſe; as, aman; concerning whorn 
eft=F we muſt both know, that he is, and what be, 
and #-? Firſt, tbas be is, or otherwiſe we ſechth 
knowledg of him in vain, for there is _ 
knowledge of a thing, that iz net and then 
we muſt alfo know, what be is, not only in? 
xcſpect of his name but alfo of I ix" 
that mult be the medium ofthe demonſtratis: 
on 3. and we muft know the medinn, at: aft 
confuſedly, before we can infer the ec | 
on. The precognition of the things -exiftenee. 
prcefl is called the Fhpotbefir3 of its nature, th — 
th Definition. : 
91 be 21+. Paſſion is a propex Accident which is d , 
fib monRrates 
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* Monſtrated .of the ſubjetby the proper cauſe, 
; It is always the greater extream which is pres 
dicated: in the concluſion; as, Riſibilityz the x 
© Which is neceſſary to be foreknown in reſpeR 
of the xame, what it x? though not in reſpeR 
of its nature and that it be conſidered how 
7t js inherent for ſceing it ſupplies the place 
of the ſwbjef, it is in ſome ſort calleda ſub> 
Rtance. Ariſt. lib. 1. poft. cap. 27. but it is not 
foreknown, That it 5, tor that is the thing 
- inquired after, and which we are to find by 
demonſtration. 
22. A Caſe is that, by which the paſſicn 
, Or affetiton is demonlirated of its ſubjed}, and 
- is always the Major propoſition of the de- 
monſtration 3 as, Everyrational animal is rift- 
\ ble; that being known, the concluſion is ver- 
tualy known allo, as being vertzally contein- 
din it but yet itis not atixally known, till 
{the Mznox be aſſumed 3 which being known, 
| the Concluſion, though after in nature, . yet.is 
} known at the ſame timeallo. What the cauſe 
3s, cannot be fureknown, .becaule it is a com- 
pounded propoſition and what a thing is, 15 
_only of «ncompounded, . but it, ought to be 
- known, Thatit #5, or hath a true exiſtence, 
or clic the Concluſion cannot beinferred from | 
Wot | 


CHAP. 


Chap: VII. 


CHAP, VII 


4! 


6 8 Of the EP" to A obſerve in a 
perfe 3 DOPTres. 


on PÞ 

ce 
the Demonſtration is "to be conſideigd, £j- 
of ther in the reſpect-of the matter, or in 4 
ng WM reſpect of the form. 

by 2. In reſpect of the matter, one kind of | 


Demonſtration ſheweth, why the predicate 1s 
cn © -1nherent in the ſubje@ 3 ana that, 


id 1. By an Foy ps intrinſecal cauſe, and | 
e= this is either the before demonſtrated mats 3 
fi ter, or form, Oraffeion of. the ſubjeF. - 1 
yo 2. By an immediate extrinſecal cauſe," 
1- and this is either final or efficient by ſome. 
Il tranſient actions 
T1, 3- Anather kind of. Demonſtration in-re-: 


'S ſpect of the mailer, ſheweth that,the pred-: 
C cate is inherevt in the ſubjed, and hag 
= ther by the rffed, or by ſome remote cauſe. +_ 5 

4. A Demonſtration, in rc(pect of the forms? 


$ 
D is wo conſidered, | 
, . In: quantity, and fo. it is al Boy 7 or 
j /* pdbietulas | 


2. In quality, and ſo it is -firmative 0h DE 
 Begatives. = 


* 
. 
4 * 
” . 
: 
& 
% 
* 


3- In the manner of the proof,and ſoiti 
either an oftewfive demonſtration, or a de- 
monſtration reducing to ſome impoſlible 


» thing... 


S- 
5. In the firſt. of theſe kinds of demon: 
fration called the demonſtration Car fit,vh 
8 thing is, the conditions to be obſerved de 


-" partly belong to the queſtion, partly to the 


| canſe or medium of the demonſtration, and 


| partly to the premiſſer. 


6. Every que(fion doth not adwit of the 


' . firſt and molſi perfe& kind of demonſira- 


tion, called why a thing is-? but ſuch a queſti 


\ or Only as is true, and hath a certain and 
# immut6ble canſe of its own truth, 


7. The conditions to be obſerved in the 


; premiſſe; of a demonltration, are abſe/ute or 


_ relative. 


8. Thoſe arcfaid to be abſolute conditions, 
' which arc ſuicable co the premiſes conſiders 


| cd abfolutely and in themſelves; and thoſe 
 azeſaid to be relative conditions, which ac 


ſuitable to the premiſes tn reference to the. 


| eoncluſion. 


g. "The abſolute conditions are two, the 


| firſt is, that the propoſitions be neceſſarily 


k trucand reciprocal : The ſecond.is, that they 


| be immediate or firſt. 
. 10. Dcmonſtrative propoſitions.mult be 
* * 8ru6 
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e(for that which is falſe cannot be known) * 
xd they muſt be neceſſarily lo, for from - 
opolitions not necrſ[arily true, NO neceſſary 
cluſion can be inferred, unleſs by chance or 
cidentand they muſt be neceſſarily true in the 


gheſt degree, that is, they muſt be recipro> *2 


]. For they contein the next caxſeof the 
edicate, which is (uch as that it 18 reciproee» 
d with its effe@. | 

11. A propoſition is ſaid to be immediate, 
Po Waies. 1. In reſpe& of the ſubje#, 
hen there is no more immediate (ubje be- 

cen the predicate and the ſubjef 3 as, @ 
an is rational, a man i; rifible. 2. Jo we» 
dc of the cauſe, when no more immediate 
uſe doth intervene between the pregicare, 
dthe ſubje7 3 as, that which is rational is 

ble; a man is rational. 

I2. In a mt perfe demonſiration, where 
jc middle terms is the material or formal in» 
rnal cauſe of the ſubjefi, and efficient of the 
e by emanation, the major propoktion 
immediate in reſpect of the cauſe, but not 

the ſubjet, as that which is ratiomal, is 
ble: The conclufion is immediate in reſpect 

the ſubjeF, butnot of the cauſez as, 2 
an is rifible : The minor is immediate 1n re- 
et of thecayſe and the ſubje#i both 3 as, 8. 

n ur rifibl:, 


13. In 
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13.'Ina mt perfe demonſtration, wheat! 
the middle term is not the internal cauſe of thi 
ſubje, though both the major and conclufut 
| be immediave , yet the minor is not imm 
diate in reſpeRt of the cauſe. This happeu 
in every chict demonſtration from the exc: 
ternal cauſe; as alſo where we proceed fror 
one affetion predemonſtrated,to the demat 
ſtration of another; ſuch as arc all mgtl 
matical demonſtrations tor the molt part; Fr 
-Z 3b. de medio demonſt. c. 7. 

14. The relative conditions to be obſe 
ved 1n reference to the concixſion are thre 
firft, that the premiſſes be the cauſe of the caſÞs 
clufion ; ſecondly, that they be before third 
that they be more known than the conclſi 
15+. The premiſes may be ſaid to be th 
eauſe of the concluſion, as the medium is tp” 
cauſe, why an affedion is not only the cas 
\ why the coxncluſcon is known, but the canec 
why it is true: andas the medium is before 
affeftion, not in time but na:ure, lo the tra© 
of the premiſes is firſt in nature, before th" 
ruth of the concluſimm. - Laſtly, as the mea! 
um 1s more known than an affed:on, not 1 
a confuled knowledge and in re{ped& of u 
but by a diſtin knowledge, and accordil 
to nature : fo are the premiſes more kno 
"than the concluſion; becauſe we by reaſon 

e 


_ Li x Ma — 


. p -_ 4 
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wheethe premiſes r2ceive the. conclaſion with full * 
of ti flent of mind, we mult needs affent to that © 
ore than to the premeſſes 3 for according to 
ſriſtotle, That for which another is ſuch as 3t . 
ul, muſt needs 3t ſelf be mare ſacb. Lib. 1+ piſte 
a. 2+ | hd 
F 6. Premiſ.s ate of two forts, Axjomes and 
7 heſer. | | 
17. An -Axiome, # -@ propoſition of rb iſe 
ruth 1p body can be ignorant, the ſignification 
the wards being known. | 
18. A Thelis is a propoſition, whoſe tru:b 
doth not ſuff.ciently appear by knowing only tbe 
gnification of the words, but by, the judgment 
the ſenſes, or any other declaration \ and it 
ether a Definition'or an Hypetbeſ#. 
e thi. 1: A Definition is that, by which we ſhew 
s thip>-b2t a thingis. An Hypo:beſis is that, by 
hich we ſhew whcther the- ubing be or 
ot. 
20% The medium of a demonſtration ought 
o be the "next cauſe ot the predicates and 
What cither efficient or finzl; and the efficient 
ither internal or external. 

21. A cauſe may be (aid to be the next 
Ficher abſajutely, or in bis own kind; here it 
ins underſtood to be the next abſolutely, that 

t isſuch.a- cauſe 2s doth produce the, effed, 


and: without which that efe@ cannot _ 
or 
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For as much as there are four kinds of 

" e2uſer, andinevery kind fome one the nexr, 

F of the four next cauſcs, there is but one; F 
$ - that is the next abſolutely. 

22, Moreover it is required that this next 
cauſe ſhould be the cauſe of the predicate, bu 
it 15 neceſſary that it ſhould be the e:»ſe of 
the ſubjed alloz-for the queſtion is not, whe- 
ther there be a ſabje&? tor this is ſuppoſed; 
but whether there be a predicate, or whether 
it be inherent in the ſubjed? 

- 23. This next cauſe muſt be either the 
efficient or the final; tor when the predicate 
is. an accident it hath neither matter nc 

' form properly ſo ealled. The final cauſe W<* 
uſed in thoſe things, which are mide for c 
ther 3 ſuch as are mediums and natural 'i 
ſtruments; attionrallo and habits, if any ſu 
can be demonſtrated. The efficient cauſe 
uſed in all the reſt. Sometimes it falls ot 
that the next efficient cauſe is alſo the form © 
matter of the ſubjed, and theſe kind of « 
monſtrations are indeed the moſt excellent 
but do not make a different ſpecies of then 
ſelves, but theſe things will be more clear) 
underſtood by the examples following, 


. 
v 
#Y 


I. Every rational cregtzre is capable . 


knowledge, 
Eve 


, : o f. 
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; Every man is a rational creature, | 
FS Therefore every man 3s capable of knowledge. 


In this demonſtration the medizm,xational, 
Js the internal efficient cauſe of the predicate, 
and form of the ſihje7t. 


2. Every terreſtial thing doth fink in 
water, 
Ebene is terreftial, 
Therefore Ebene doth fink in water. 


Here the medium is the internal efficient 
auſe,and matter of the ſubject. 


3+ Whatſcever- doth conſiſt of matter. and 
form hath three dimenſions. 
- Every body doth conſiſt of matter and form, 
Therefore every body hath three dimenſions. 


Here the medium is the internal efficient - | 
Wc 1ſe of the predicate, and both the form and 
mJitcr of the ſibjed. 


4. That which hath three dimenſions, will 3 
n0t admit of another body in the ſame place, * 
wth it ſelf, | 
But every bod hath three dimenfiont, 
Therefore Ge, | ; 
Here 


»» 


" ge "% ; : 
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Here the medium is the internal. efficient 


cauſe of the predicate, and propriety of the 
ſubjef. 


5. That which by the interpoſition of the 
earth cannot be enlightened by the Sar 
| beams, doth ſuffer an Eclipſe of the Sun- 
 liebs, | | 
Buy the Moon, the earth being interpoſed car 
not be enlightened by the Sun-beams, 
T heref.ire the Moon &c. _ | 


Here the medium is the external efficient 
cauſe of the predicate. 


6. Whoſois made for the contemplation 
'-- Heavenly things, ought to bave bis count 
$ nance lift up , ook 

Man is made for the contemplation of Hes 
venly things, | 


7 berefore &C, 


Here the medium isthe final cauſe of the 
predicate, 


24+ Sometimes it ſo comes to pals, 'thaj 
- One and the ſame queſtion may be demo 
k titrated both by the efficient and final c:uſe 
lo you may demonſtrate that a liting cre 


"XS - ! 
log | | 


_— OE; 3 On? 
hap. VIII. of Legick, Tlg : 
re doth ſep, cither Secauſe the common 

& nc is overcome by vapours, and that the 
aſſage of the external ſenſes are obſtruct- 

j, and this is a demonſtration from the 

Fcient cauſe; or that the animal ſpirits may be 
freſhed and firengthened, and this is a de-, 
nonſtration from the final cauſe. 


CHAP TIS 


an Imperfe Demonſtration or the 


_ Demonſtration, What. 
Aving hitherto ſpoken of the principal 
Demonſtratioh, or the Dzmonttration 

by? thenext is the hſs principal, or the 

cmonltration What? and which leavethan 

perfect knowledge, and is twofold 3 the 

e 15 trom the effef, the otber (rom a rem»te 
uſe, 

5f thy 7 fe firſt of theſe colleCteth the c.u;2 from 
me ſenſible cffe&z tor example | 


101 Wi; 
1nt 


' Hea 


\ "that Every thing that is riſible is rational, 


Here . mY 


c:uſe Therefore every man is rational. 
z cre 
i 
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Here the medium ishe next effe&, and the 
predicate is the cauſe of the concluſion. 


4, 

2. The ſecend of theſe demonſtration: 
colleteth the effe& from ſome remote caxſtMh 
for example, 


That which hath not a ſenſitive ſoul dot 

\ not breath, | 

A Plant bathnot a ſenſitive ſoul, 
Therefore a plant dotb not breath. 


ed 
n 

J0t 
it 
nc 
dell 


3- A Dcmonſtration from the effef} ma 
be affirmative in Barbara, and fometimes 
gative, though ſeldome, in Cameftre:. 

4- A demonſtrationfrom a remote cauſi | 
negative, very feldome affirmative, and cov 
Tequently is reſtrained to the third figure i 
Cameſtres: for example. 


\ 


Every riſible thing is an animal, 
No Tree'is an animal, 


Therefore no Tree is rifible- 


5. Demonſtration from the «fc 
moxe excellent than from a remote ce 
1. In reſpet of the form, the one bY 
ing effrmative in Byrbara, the other nega 
- kn Comeſtres, | 
# ; 2: 


_ 
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2. In reſpect of the matter forin the ? 
pne the propofitions' are 'moſt neceſſarily 


@ruc, and differeth nothing from the mot 


Werfect Demonſtration, but in placing of 


MWhe terms, and begetteth' a perte&t know- 


edge not ſimply, but in its kind : but 
he Demonſtration from the remote cawſe is 
ade of leſs” neceſſary, and not immediate 
propoſitions, nor doth it beget a®know:> 
edge that is perfe@ in its own kind,* ang 
n which the mind may reſt ſatisfied ; yet 
doth of them are ſo perfect, that they are 
ither of them ſufhcientl ro beget ſuch z 
nowledge as to give us ſatisfaCtion of the 


cing,or not being of a thing, 


The Art 
CH AP. IX. 


Of Demonſtration in reſpe# of 
form, and of the Aﬀe@ions | 
the moſt perfe® Demonſira 


ON. 


Itherto we have ſpoken of the t 

kinds of demonſtration in reſpe&t 

the matter, we arenow to ſpeak of them 
reſpet of the form. 

2. The form of a demonſtration is pa 

ly diſcerned from the quantity, partly 71 


the quality, and partly from the manne 
the proof. 

3- The form of a demonſiration in 1 
ſpect of the guantity is univerſal or parti 
lar: 

An sniverſal demonſtration is that, 
which an affetiion is demonſtrated of tbe | 
adequate and univerſal ſubjelt by an immedi 
os ' as when we demonſtrate rifibility 
man, by his rationality, and all the moſt þ: 
fet demonſtrations are of this kind, V 
a thing is ſo. And a Demonſtration provi 
from the effe@ , That a thing is, is of t 
kind alſo. ati 


Chap. IX. of Logick. q tt; 4 
A Partic#/ar demonſtration, ( not fo called ©: 
if the terms were particular) is a derwon- 


ation in which an aftGion is demonſtrated 
om an inadequate and a leſt univerſal ſubjt&,or 


. Won: one part of the firſt ſubjet only; xs, when 


e demonſtrate a man to be ſe»ſible, by his 
nſible ſoul. . | 

The form of demonſtration in reſpe& 
quality, is affirmanve or negative. 

An affirmative demmſtration is that, : in |} 
hoſe concInfim the predicate is affirmed of - 
e ſubjeft, which bappens in all demonſtrations, 
cept the particular , which is ſometimes ne- 
trve. 5 


> 


A Negative Demonſtration is that in whoſe 
nclufion the predicate is denied of the ſmbjed; 


2 


Every thing that breatheth is an animal. 
A wall is not an ammal, 


Therefore a wall doth 01 breath. 


And this doth often come to pals in the 
Wmonſtrate That, from 2 remote cauſes it nay 
Ao happen in 'all other demonſtrations 
Wough very ſcldome,. and that by conle- 
ence only.: for an affirmation is before'ne- 
ation, both in refererice to the thing, and 
r knowledge of it. | | 


Ga 5. The 


= 
- 4 
". 
” - 
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5. The form of a demonſtration in reWr 
ſpe&t of the manner of the proof, is citheFh1, 
oftenſive, or by reduGion to impoſſibility. 

An, Oftenſive Demonſtration is that , iſh, 
which the conc/afon is evidently and diredlyy; « 
inferred from former and more kn wn premifllc1, 
ſer, &c. Of which ſort are all the before na 
med kinds of demonſtration.” 

A Demonſtration by reduttion to impoſſibi 
is, when from granted premiſſcs we prove th 
concluſions 10 be therefore true , becauſe the 
contradidories are apparently felſe; tox examplg 


Every rational thing 1s rifible, 
Every man is rational, 
T berefore every man is riſible. 


Here if the major be denied, we may rt 
duce .the reſpondent to an abſurdity | 
taking the contradictory of the maju 
thus, 


No rational thing is rifible, 
Every mani: rational, . 
Therefore no man 1: rifible. 


| Which concluſion being manifeſtly falſe,we! 
fer that the #r2jor in the former /illgiſm R 
well as the conc!u/ion were both truc; or tli 


| Ke I 
) a 
 - 


he two contradiqories are together, true 
cor falle; and this kind of Demonltrarion 1s 
Fl he meancſt of them all. | 
But here we muſt obſerve, that an wnai- 
erſa! contrary propefitim, 15 rather to be ta» 
Wen, than a particular contradifory;, both be- 
aule partice/ar propoſitions have no place 
in demonſtration, as allo becauſe contrary 
propoſitions in neceſſary Matter, ſtand in the 
place of contradicfory. Zavarc. lib. 1, poſt. c-. 
22. ſc. 176. 
And thus having done with the kinds of 
demonſtration; I come in the next place to :; 
ſpeak of the affedionwot the chiefeltaud moſt -. } 
perfe&t demonſtration, and they-are qhicfly: : 
three, Analyſis, Regreſſus, and Converſion into 
a Definition, - | 
I. Analyſis is the reſolutim-of 'effel's into« * 
their firſt cauſes to beget a perfet knowledge 
theresf 3 for when there is a certain chain and 
ſubordination of efficients, and :effeds, als 1 
though the latter may be demonſtratedby the- - 
former, yet the mird is not fatisfied in that, 
but inquireth further for the cauſe of that 
cffe alſo, and ſo forward, to the firſt cauſe. * 
which is the form of the ſubje; of which» -: 
no cauſe can be given,: and in' which alone 
the mind is fatished 3 as, it Augmentation in 
G34 all- * 


_ 
4 
_—_ = 
= "= 
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all things living were demonſtrated by now- 
riſhment, and that again by the vegetative {a+ 
culty, and that by the ſaw. : 
1. Regreſſus is the reciprocation of the cauſe 
. and effeli by demonſtration : which effeT we do 
_ reciprocally demonſtrate by that cauſe,by which 
the faid effe&# was it (elf demonſtrated : this 
affeftion or poxrer is called Regreſſis, becauſe 
after our underſtanding hath proceeded from 
la kind of confuſed and experianental know- 
ledge of the effedt, as nearer to ſenle, to the 
ike confuſed knowledge of the cauſe 3 and 
hath ripened that knowledge by often me- 
ditating on, and comparing of the canſe to 
the , till it come fearm a confuſed to 8 
diftin& knowledge : then it returns from 
that diſtin&t knowledge of the cawſe to the 
like' diftin&t knowledge of the efed. Pro 
greſs is therefore made by the demonltration 
* That, and by an after demonſtration, and 
hath reſpe& unto the confuſed knowledge 
of the cauſe by the effef. But regreſs is by the 
- d«xmonftration Why, and by a former demon- 
ration and hath reſpeR uato the diſtin 
knowledge of the effe& by the canſe, and 
differs from that vitious demonſtration,which 
they call a circle in three things. 
_ * x. Tnthe forms fora circle doth from the 
premiſſes demonſtrate. the conc/uſiori, and on 
the 
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the concluſion put into the place of the Ma- 
jor and the Minor ſimply converted, it doth 4 
P again demonſtrate the Major 3 then _ : 
- do i from the ſame conclafion put into the place * 
1:4 © of the Minor, and the Major ſimply converted 
in the place- of that, it doth demonſtrate the 
Minor : which any one, that will, may expe- 
riment by this inſtance, | 


= Erzery rattonzl thing i riſible, 'Y 
1nd Every man 1 ratioual, 

x. T herefore every man is riſtble. 
& But in regreſs we only demonſtrate the” 


minor, from the wajor imply converted, and 
the if *Þ< corteheſion put into the place of the mi>+ 
nor. And ſo there will be a natural predica- 
tion im every propohtion. the which is not” 
nd 12 2 circle. | 
Yo 2. In the Matter 3 for the matter ofa circle - 
5 Y or middle term, i5 uniform in both the des. ! 
monfirations, ſeeing it is the next cauſe of the - 
14 major extream, proving why a thing #s but - 
nd i? regreſs the effeft doth firft demonſtrate, that 
þ there is acauſe, then after conſideration had * 
about the cayſe, the'cauſe doth demonſtrate © 
he why there i; an effed, : 2h. 4 
| 3: In the erd for ina circle the ſame thing 
is 


th oth beginning and end,' ſeeing it procceds*? 
3 G4. from ** 
* 
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from a cauſe diſtinqly known, to a cauſe di» 

 RinRly known,and returns from 1bjrto tha; 
but in regreſs, the endis a diſtin& knowledge 
of the effe, and the firſt progreſs is from an 
effec! contuſedly known to a canſe to be con- 
fuſledly known; but from acawſe confuſedly 
known, conſideration being had, we come 
to the diſtinct knowledg of the cauſe, and 
from that once habituated and radicated in 
the underftanding, we return to the diltintt 
knowledge of the effef. 

3. Converſion of a demonſtration into a 
defimtion is, when from the terms of a de- 
monſtration, the definition 'of a proper acci- 
dent is framed by trenſpiſition. And the de- 

finition of a proper accident is twofold. 's _ 
| I. Partial; and that iscither, 

Nominal, which confiſts of a Genus and a 
ſubjef ; as, an Eclipſe in the drfedt of light in 
#+he Mcon. 

Cauſal, which is the 'muddle termin the 
moſt perfe} demonſtration, ſhewing, why 
there is aneffeft; as, an Eclipſe is the inter- i: 
poſition of the Earth. | 

' 2+ Total, which being made of the nomi- 
- zaland the caxſal both,doth eonlift of aGenw, 
| aſubjef,. and the next cauſe as, an Eclipſe is 
| #be defet} of lt; ht tn the Moon, by reaſon of the | 
| 3aterpoſition of the earth. 


A 


Fo 
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A nominal defimtion is tbe conciuſiws the *© 
14 of the dmonfrtion : 4 canſel is the begir- 
doe ning: A total is an intire or whole demon* © 
an tration , differing in nothing from it, but the © 
On” Y placing of the terms: for the thing defined 
edly & is the greater extreme, the leſſer extreme the. - 
me F /ubjef}, and the cauſe the middle term. 
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CHAP. 'X., 


des i Of a Topical Syllogiſm in the Gene: 3 


NY ral. 


Itherto we have ſpoken of a demonſtras 
tive. Syllogiſm, "whoſe matter is -neceſſa= - | 

da ſry, and the erd a perfef? knowledge: come 3 
in © we now to a dialedtical or fopical Syllogiſme 5 v} 
whoſe matter is probable and. contingent, and: | 

he I the end, opinion. a 
phy 2. In adialedical or topical Syllogifm 5 "we = 
er= are toconſider of Problemes, Propyſitions; and*! 
the invention of argurnents; oO 3 

ni- 3+ A Probleme.or Queſtion, 4s thetbing of © © 
which it is probably diſcowrſed, anil the conclu®*+ | 
on of a Syllegiſm already made.” But that-: _* 
this Problem. may be dialefical ,” two: cons:- * 
ditions are required. /, _ LY 


G5: 3, C 1-: That. 


I 
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| I. That” if be profitable either to life 
and then it is called a moral Prcb/eme \ ab 
' whether pleaſure be good ?- Or. to knowledge, and 
then it is-called a Phyſical or a nataral pro 
” . bleme;> as, whether the world be eternal * or 
to ſome thing that is ſzbſerviext unto theſe, 
and then it is called a Logical Probleme ; as, 
whether diviſion be a Syllogiſm ? 
2+ Thatit be doubtful, 1n which cither the 
common people do diſſent from wiſe men; 
as, mhetber 11:hes make men happy : or the 
common pcople diſſent among themſc]vcs; 
as, whether wſary be lawfu!, or the wile mcn 
diſſent among themſelves as, whetber 1h! 
heart be the moſt noble part of man. 
4: The parts of a Probleme.are the two 
terms of - ſubjet and predicate. AS concerns 
-ws the ſubje& I give no directions, becauſe 
a dialeHical Sylogiſm is not reſtrained to any 
- Certain ſubject. But the Predicates according 
to Arifietle are four, Genus, Definition, Ac* 
cident proper and common. He adjoineth gif+ 
ference to Genus, if it be more comprehen- 
five than the ſpecies, ox-to definition if it- be 
xeciprocated. with the ſpecies : if the ſpecies 
chanceth to be. attributed.in any. Probleme, it 
1s reduced to Genes, 
'5- DialeQical-Propoſnions ought to be cer» 
tain; at_lcaft probable aud:not Paradoxes. 


6. That 
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6. That is (aid to be probable, which not * 
25 being abſolutely true, doth rather ſeem tO 
nd I be rr#e, than falſe. There are five degrees of 
re- probability, for that is ſaid to be: probable *- 
or which ſeemerh 20 be trme, cither to oll, to moſt * 
ſe, men or unto wiſe men, and that either to all 2 
as, MW of them, or to the moſt, or to thewiſeft of * 

them. . | 
the 7. Thatis (aid to bea Paradox, which is + 
en: trze, though contrary to the ©. vulgar opi= + 
the Wl nios 


63 8. For the invention of arguments,” we- : 
ncn © are to conſider .common places and rules. . 
ll 9: A place isa ſenſe or commmon ' note, by » | 
whoſe help au argument is found, : 
wo 10. A Rale or Canon is 2 propolition con= ©? 
rn-M taining the reaſon of .the conſequence in a . 


uſe diatefiical Syllogiſm. : 4 
any 11+ . Argumezts axe. of two forts,: artificial -} 
ing and 7nariificial. . | F 
12, Artificial arguments,_arc {uch as from ; 3 
the conſideration ofthe parts of the probleme, .* 
arc not found but by rates of art. | 

13. Inartificial arguemems are ſuch as are .. 

ef found without any: help of art, and.theſe are . 
tÞ thing but teſtimonies. © 
14. Several men do reckon. the order of : * 
theſe beads or places feverally. Ariftotle xe> - 
duccth all bead; to the fony predicates men-.-.! 
| tioned 1) 
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* tioned before 3. ſome for the more plains 

n«(s and diſtinCtion, reckon up trrenty and 

F fivez and this number fome contra to.thir= 

F teen; others to ten and perhaps they may 

# without any inconvenience be reduced unt0- 

(yen. 

1.. The Caſe and the Efe@.. 2. The ſub- 

- jet and the Accident. 3. Diſſentany and 

| Conpariſon.. 4. Conjuwgates and Notation. 5. 

The wboleand its parts. 6..Genus and Spccies- 

; 7 Definition and Diviſion, In every of 

” theſe places;, I will in-the propoſed: order 

* (hew you the Canony to. be ohleryed, and the 
reſtrictions of them.. 


A ——_ . 


CHAP. XI. 


of the: Topicks* from the Canſe aud the. 
Effe@. 


[" Here arc fyxr kinds of Cauſes, efficients 
material, farmal and figal; thereare (c- 
. veratſub-diyiſfions of them, but theſe.fgllowe: 
ing are the moſt convenient, to our, purpoſe: 
2$>.1« Toto total, as Gold is the cauſe of money, 
| the Sunof the day; and partial;.as, timber is 
| the caſe of « ouſe 5 nature of lernings 2 
| - 0 
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ito a canſe anally, as, a builder ir the cauſe 
an houſe, and a cauſe potentially, AS , an 
p=! Wchited may build an bouſe. 3. Into ane 
ay oe cauſe, as, 2 feaſt may be the conſe of , 
to. Wckee/r 3 and the next cauſe, - as, cradity- irs 

be ftomach is thecauſe of ſickneſs. 4+ Into 
cauſe ſimply and by it ſe'f, as, the Sun 3+ 


1d Wt cauſe of light; and 8 came by accident, aSy 
6, Wt $1 of blindneſs. 

25. The Canons or Rules of this Topick, are 
of Wiicle. 


ler MY 1+: The: cauſe being granted, the eff«. 
he ($4110 be denied; and, if the canſe be taken a= 
pay, the effi is taken arvay alſo; as, if the 
Sun. ſoinc, it muſt be day, if the Sun doth 
hine, 1t 15 not day z the former part of. is 
anon hath four limitations. 

I. Ina remote cauſe; . as, he that drinks 
10C 1S not alwaity made drink. - 2. In & 
auſe thay, is obftrubled in its- operation; aSy ," 
eavy things:do not a/waizs Jeſtend, becauſe 
ey may. be hindered by fome thing that 
holds them ups 3. In a cavſe by accident; as; 
we that diggeth-in the earth doth not al- 
waies hnd- gold. 4+ Io 2 cavuſe not-ſuſſict» 
ent of it-ſelf 5 as, he isnot- alwaier learned 


wi: fextil,. that is well_tilled; becauſero 7 
both * - 


that is. induſtrious 3- nor. that ground al- '*. 
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both theſe more 15 requized. 

The . latter part of this Canon hath # 
limitations. 1. Ing cauſe by accident; 8 
he that doth moz dig into the earth m 
find a treaſure. 2. In a cauſe that may, buti 
x0tz as, a bailding may ftand, though 
Archite& be dead. 3. m_ as the effef2- 
may be produced by diverſe cauſes; as, Socrai 
may die; though he doth not drink poylſis 
{0n. 

2. The effefi being pranted, the camſe is i 

. fo granted, and the effe& being taken aw ay, i| 
cauſe is taken away alſs. The firſt part of 
this Canon hath #bree limitations. 1. ha 
effe by accident; as, a treaſure may be found 
etibugh the earth be wot digged. 2. In an 1 
fe tbat doth remain after the _— as, if 
houſe may remain, though the builder | 
dead. 3+ In an effedl that may be producedbyh 
diverſe cauſes; as, a man may die, thougi 
not by .poylon. The latter part hath all 
three limitations. 1. I, an effi by 4c] 
dents 4s, a man way dig in the carth, and 
not find a trealure. 2.. In ax effet} whit 
Ways but 151065 AS, a building may be deft | 
ed though the builder be. living. 3. Is 's 
effett produced by a free agent, as, there-maybeſſſe 
a Phyſician although he doth not cure ar 
diſealc. . | 


Ze Ou 
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pH Such as the canſe i, ſuch is the fed, and 

, I contrary » as, it the tree be good, the fruat 

3 BfÞwill be good, and the contrary + both parts of 
this Canon have wo limitations. 1. Inequi- 
vocal cauſes and effei; as, the draught may 
be beautiful though the painter be deformed. 
M2. 1: 2 material cauſe, tor {ome thing that 
Ws extrinſccal 3. as ice 15 not fluid becauſe water 

5 0. : 

4. That. for which any thing is [uch.is much 

ore ſuch it ſelf 3- as, the air being box by 
reaſon of fire, doth argue that fire 1s much 

potter than air. 

This rule faileth.. 1. Where both are not- 
ndfſuch 3. as, wize which maketh\a man drunk, 
is not is ſelf more drunk,, becauſe dranken-- 

eſs cannot be ſaid to be in wine. 2. Where: 
' befllit doth not receive more and leſ7 5 as, a fu* 
d4bther isnot mores man than a ſon, although he. 
be the cauſe why the ſon 15 a man; for buma» 
ity doth not receive more and Jeſ7. -3. In- 
la carſe not ſufficient of it ſelf; as, a Maſter 
which maketh his ſcholiar learned, is not 
alwaics more learned than his ſcholars: for by-;, 
his ingenuity and induſtry it ſometimes fo: 
#Icomes to pals, that the ſehollar is more learns. 
vefled than the muſter. KB 
5. The cauſe is in nature before the eſſe; - 


before yifhilityz and this never. 
OO Re Pr faileth -; 


he 
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fwleth ; for a final cauſe in which it only 
{cems to fail, although it be in a& and er 
cution afier the effe&, yet it 1s before it.in 1 
intention of the agent, for which only rea- 
ſon.it is the cauſe. 


5 y —} 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the Topicks from the SubjeF and 
the Accident. 


W- do not. here take the ſubjed? for 
'V ſubſtance in which the accident isin*f 2 


herent, or accid:xt for that which doth pre- cc 
ciſely and adequately adhere to the ſubftanc.; 
but ſubjet is here taken for all that, to 
which any thing not belonging 10 its eſſence it 
attributed: An accident 15. here takcn. fot 
every ſuch attribute; as, number is the ſub-Þ 
jet of equality, that is, it is an accident of 
an acciZent. 

' An accident may be divided many ways, f 
and ſo may a ſubje, for an accident is 1. 
either proper Or common. 2.Separable or inſepa* 
rable.3. Inherent Or internal,and adherent or ex, 
ternal. 4. And chiefly it is either accidental, Þ 
as. wearineſs_ doth accompany a feaver, a pale 
| M-on 
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znly Morn, rain, and all proguiſticating frems: Con © © 
exe Fomitant, as an Fclipfſe of the Full Mon, 
theind conſecuent, as, a day, to the twilight 3 

rea-Figns and circamſtances do alſo belong to this 

Touch. 

"Th, Canons or Rules are five. 

1. The ſubje being granted, 1he proper ac- 
ident is alſo granied , and being taken away 
be proper accident is taken away a'ſo, and the 
jFontraryz as, if bebe a mangke i1 rifible, and 
he contrary 3 and if be be not a man, be: is 
ot riſible, nor the contrary, This rule ne- 

er faileth by reaſon of the reciprocation 
for Þf the ſubjed and the proper accident. 
In 2. The ſubject being granted, the common  -* 
eident is alſo granted, but not the contrary, - 
S if it be ſnow, it ir white; but if 3t be white | 
ir not therefore ſnow. The firft part of 
his rule faileth in ſeparable accidents as if «1 
be water it is not therefore cold. And the _} 
ttcr part failethz 1. In a proper accident, 
the firſt way; as, if there be knowledge there 
8 man; 2+ In an individual aceident 4s 
f there be this whiteneſs, there is ſnow ,, be» 
I. $auſe an accident doth not change its ſwb-- 


— 


"os 146 a» 

| 3. 4 common accident bring taken away, 

l, Þe ſubjeT is token away, but not the COUTTD””” 
hk; as, if it be not white, it i na frow * 
F bu, 


Þ 
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but yet there may be white, though there be w y N 
ſnow. The firſt part faileth in a ſe y : 
rable accident, the Latter in a proper accident ta 
the firſt way 3 and 1n an #ndividual accident _ 
- and ſubje&, as inthe former rule, =o 
4+ The ibing being granted, the circx ) 
Rance of time and place is pranted, and thi 
circumſtance being taken array, the thing ist 
ken away; as, if Milo 9id kill Clodius, th 
Milo was living and preſent z if be was neutbe 
living nor preſent he did not kill bim. Thi 
r#/e never faileth in any requiſite circuwmftanc 
neceſlarily. 
6. The amecedent,concomitant,& conſequent f 
being pranted, tbe conſequent, concomitant and ; 
antecedent for every exigence is alſo granted: 
to wit a concomitant z7 being, an antecedent 
in being, or that bath been,a conſequent in 
zng,or that will be, and being taken awa) 
other is taken away alſ»z as, if there be an 
clipſe there is a full Moon ;' if there be @ bi 
there was a conception 5 if there be a twilight 2 
the Sun will riſe. This rule faileth; 1. It 
a thing not cohering neceſſarily 3 as he whicly | 
is a Phil-ſopher, maſt not of neceſſity be there] 
fore poorz aud if there be a Comet, it doth © 
not follow there muyft be war. 2. In things 
cohering neceſſerily, if there be not a wwtwo} * 
neceſſtty, tor though it be true, that if — N 


alu 
all 


t 
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mL Eclipſe there ir a Full Moon; yet it 
ae loth not tollow that if there be a Frill Moon 

bere muſt always be an Eclipſe; yet theſe 
,, Phings not mcceſſary are of great force to be» 
et belief, eſpecially if many of them ſhall 
x Þ* Joined together 1n one. Hence Aftrolo- 
8's» Phyſiguomers and Orators do highly 
F$2lue this Topick, in queſtions of fad elpt- 
ally, 


x IL 
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CHAP. XIII. 


" Df the Topicks from Diſſentany and 


41 Compariſon. 
cm 
| 3 Iſentanies are either Oppoſites or Diſpa- 
: rates3 as, a Horſe and a Bull, There are 
pJ*«r kinds of Oppoſites, of which, Bok I. 
lp 13+ Compariſons are either in reſpeX 
pe Bf (ality » as like and wnlike, or in reſpect of 
entity, or allo of degrees, as equal and nnc- 
<0#-/> and whatever may be ſaid to be more 
6" er and equal, All which have their ſeveral 
bes Or Canons. 
g5 Concerning Relative oppoſition the Canon 
$5,One of the relates beng gramied, the oiber 14 
wh ned alſo, and one being taken away, the "a 
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ther is taken away alſo, as, if there be a ſon 
ther2 is a father &c, This rule faileth; 1. In 
accidental relations, as it being granted that pri 
there is ſomething knowable, it doth not 
follow that there 1s a knowledge f it. 2. 0 
it be underſtood of the ſame ſwbjed; as, hell 
which is the father of this man may nat nat of 
not be at all, but it is impoſlible,that he ſhould$9 
be the ſox of him, of whom he is the father 

Concerning contrary oppoſition the Canon 
are theſe following. (9 
— 1. One of the contraries being granted ib 9 
other i taken away 3, as, if water be warm © 
i caxnot be cold, This rule faileth in remilih © 
qualities, for the water which is hot to ſix de fe 
grees, 1s cold totwo; becauſe the remiſſion olff Y 
quality is alwaies by admiſſion of the cont: - 
YY. r 
: 2. One of the contraries being taken awa) ad 
the other dothremain ;, as, if water be not anfl 
it ir moiſt, This rulefaileth 1. I mediatect 
traries, as, Honey if neitber white no black 
but yell w. 2. In an uicapable ſub ect, a, Aj * 
foul is neither white, nor blick , ni bot, ni 
cold. » 

3. Contraries have the ſame Genus and 1 
Jets as, if white be a colour, black is a « 
lour alſo ;- if love be a concupiſcib'e. faculty, 
i; batred. This rule never fails. 


"of 


4+ C ontrarſ 
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Inj 4+ Contraries have contrary canſes, effelis, 
tharh?roperties, and next ſuLjects;aS,if grief be to be a> 
not 20:ded, pleaſure is to be followed; and if cold 
. If congeals, beat diſſulver. This rule faileth; 1. 
| hein the predications of a Genus or a Generical 
natff ofedion 3 as, becauſe whiteneſs is a coloxr or 
wild 2ifble, it doth not follow that blackneſF is not 
ber. « colour. 2. If the nature of the ſubje@ will 
not bear it 3 as, becauſe bealth is agreeable 
toliving creatures, it doth not follow that 
diſeaſes are agreeable to things without life, 
but rather the contrary. 3. In cauſes by ac- 
milrh c3dent 3 for if a good man doth love and: 4e> 
de fend his children, it doth not follow that .s 
1off wicked man muſt therefore hate and deftro 
2-4 his, becauſe to love his children, is not (o muc 

from vertwe, as nat#re- 4. In cauſes whoſe 

wth ation is determined by-the diſpſition of the 

tf mattcr for cold doth not therefore ſoften dirt, 
14 becauſe heat doth make it bard. 

hl 5+ The contrary of a greater good is a greal- 

5, A erevil, and the contrary; as, becauſe tb4t health 

ml is better than riches, therefore ſickneſs is worſe 

than poverty. This rule taileth where one'ot 

uf the gocd things is included in the other, or 

4 ſuppoſed by it ; as, it is mvre advantageous 
wil 8 be a Philſ"pher than to know letters; but 

yet of the two, Philoſop>y may be beſt ſpa- 


, c d ; | 
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The Canons of privative oppoſition are theſe = 
#0. Nog T 
I. The habit being granted , privation 10 2l ; 


taken away, and the contrary; as, if a manſ 
doth ſee, be is not blind if be be blind, be dotliprap 
not (ſee. And this rule never faileth. with 


2+ The habit being taken away, privation ilfiſe n 
granted, and the contrary as, be doth ndfviret 
ſee, therefore be is blind. He i not blindmin, 
therefore be doth ſees This rule faileth; 1. itftoo, 
an incapable ſubjeftz as, a ſtone doth not ſet for 
and yet it isnot blind 2. In a capable ſubnot 
jed, before the time in which it is capable,Fcam 
and therefore though a whelp doth not ſer; mor, 
' untill it be nine days old, yet cannot it befireſp 
ſaid £0 be bligd. DT 

Of contradiHlory oppoſition there is one on-JJin y 
ly ncver failing Canon, One of the contradi-funli 
Ctories betng granted, the other is taken away Þ 
and one being taken away the other is grante<ſamc 
as, if a wall be white, it cannot be ſaid, v}ieſ 
be not whitez if it be not white, it cannot be par; 
ſaid to be white. f 

The Diſparates have but one Canon, One I 
the Diſparetes being granted, tbereſt are take 
away, as, if Socrates ' be a man, then be b] the 
247 on a bull nor « flone. This rule failethY. ©: 
- un accidents, when they are attributed unto 4h, 


ſubje@ | 


x l 
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wbjefr in the concrete, for the ſame meſ7 may 
cbe white and ſweet. 

The Canons of hike and mnlike, proportio> 
nal and wnfroportional are thelſc. 
n 


Like and proportional do agree with like and 
proportional 33 diſlike and unpropertional do agree 
with diſlike and unproportionals as, if Plato 
We mortal, Socrates 3s alſo mortal ;, if the eye 
vildiredts the body, 1ben reaſon ſhould direti the 
mind. This rule faileth unleſs it be undere 
food reduplicatively, that is of like as like 3 
eftor every kke is alſo #nlike, or elſc it could 
b-[not be like, but the ſame 3; and hence a Crow 
& cannot be ſaid to be rational, becauſe a Bluck- 
tl more is ſo, and fo of the reſt: And here the 
XIreſpondent ( if he doexcept againſt the ar» 
rxments founded on this Canon ) muſt ſhew 
N-Jin what the things propounded are /ike or 
q Ek ared 
7 Probable propofitions, and thi c 
6famong the ies are ſaid wa Ne. and 
tEieſs and equal, The Canons concerning come” 
bY pariſon of things are geners! or ſpecial. 
The general rxles are theſe. 
I. That which is ſuch by natere, is more 
Y ſuch than that which i ſo by participetion as) 
IT the Sun is lighter than the air. 
my. 2. That which is byit ſelf is more ſo, than 
y that which is by accident. 


" FP 
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' 3. "That mbich is more remote from the con- 
trary, is more than that whichis nearer; as 
 #be air is colder under the Poles, than wider 
#he Tropick. 


LY The: which makes more, is more tha 
that which maketh leſs; as, fire vehemen 


| 


beating- fi 
Js That in which the cauſe 1 Is a phat | 

is more than that in whichit is leſs; as, @ yi u, 

man is ſtronger than an old. In 
6. That to which the definition or the mea 

is more agreeable is more than that to which it ii q & 


leſs; as,that which doth more conduce to the ** 
eng; 15 more profitab/e, and many more whichy,. 
do all fail , unleſs there be a reſiriQion of 
the reſt being like for terms of compariſk 
doalmoſ exceed one another mutually andy . 
are exceeded. 1” 
Special rules concerning that which if 
more Or leſt good are theſe, | It 
. The more good #hing, there are in  :,, : 
ſubjed, the. better it 455 as, {Pn . 
licity, is betier than tbe Stoick, 
2. The more it is good to, the better > a 
Juſtice is better than fortitude. | , 
3. That which is defired for it ſelf, is | F bark 
gerz as, peace is better than war. : +17 the 
: 4. That which in it ſelf good is boner Ito 
a good laws are better than evil manners: 


5. That 


M 
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5. That which is more durable, is better 53s, J 
verture is better than beaxty. a, 
6. That whicb i ſolitarily good is better 3, a8, © 
a' competency is better than gr eat richer. a 
, | . 7. Thet which hath the marenoble objef, is ? 
| %g as, Divinity is better than Phy» © 
"1 ſich. . - 
. $. That wbich leads to perfeltion is bezter | 
than that which ſerves for neceſſity 3 as, ſee> - . 
ing is better tban feeling, | 
: 9. That which:;z the nearer tothe end is the 
A better as, the Harveſt is better than ſeed- 
time. . 
110. That which tends to the more noble tud 
# is the better; as, Liberal Ars are better than 
Mechameal. 
il 11. That which is the more like the better 
"Yi better 5 as, Braſi'is better than Lead. And 
.} many more of this kind Lib. 3. Ariſtotles 
Topicks. All which are to be underſtood with 
J this limitation, #has oll other things be anſwer- 
able. HE 
The Canons of the Probabilitie of prop0« 
I litions are theſe, ; | 
1+ Of ſuch propoſitions, which are e& 
MN qually ſich or ngs ſuch3 if one. be ſuch, the 
" Jother is, if the one be not ſuch,. neither is * 
py the other 3 as, bonowr and riches do botb ſeem 
, Ito conduce alikg' to bappineſs; it honour 
bat | H thereto & 
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- therefore do not make a man-happy,neith 
# .do riches; if meat be nectfſary 2 og Whi 
| life, drink is allo neeeſſary.u 0006s 1490 5 30ſt 
2, If that. which ſcene more (tobe (urls, [ex! 
be not ſuch, that: whichiſeems lefi toe fach [ot 5 
is zi0t ſuch; as; al that Tike'Mevins, do wor $4d 
like Homer. | ; 
- '3- If that which doth'/eſ3\ſeem to be fuck $A'e 
be ſuch, then that which doth more 'feem"td | 7: 
be ſuch is ſuch alſo; as, if the:thar is'priley of $gret 
theft deſerves to be hanged, he that'is guilty of f14y 


Sacriledge, doth much mire deſerve it. © 
* Fare 7; 
pe FEET any nd ATA RRT Win 
CHAP. XIV. -.:.4 +. i hat 
* 25 4. 1 34 WW he 
of the Topicks concerning Conjugates hat 
and Notation, © : 4,57. Pot 


-:114t3 Math 
ff Bs are properly. called 'Confwrnteſhc 

- («which for the »finity of '[iginihcationf® $ 
have allo an afjinity in the PvICe Or ſound; my OY. 
juſt, juſtice, and juftlyz ſome Conjugates ug- *' 
only nominal, ſome real and ſome borb, an 
do comprehend Denominatives under” then 
and areccither ſubſtamivesy © whete*one 3 veſs 
Noun Swhſtanitve, 4abRtaQecd from the” 4 re 


Jed a5, w/e; juſt; a 76 ior 
whid bb 


they be oth Denbnnndtive),- Or- 
3 gn ch 
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Chap. XIV. of Logitk. q 

> Evhich ſhew the -form in the abſtirag; ical 
Fuft, juſtly. Notation ,. Or Etymology, is the 

6 fexplication of a word by the original there> © 

1 got; as, a Conſul from counſelling the commons 

” welth, - 

The Canons or Rules of Conjugates 


h $*re; 
df 1+ That to wbich one of the conjugates dotb 
f hogree, the other doth agree alſo, and the con= 
of $'7ay > as, if Socrates be juft, he, will 4 Þ - 
Wy. This rele faileth 1. In thoſe which 
: Fare nominal Conjugates only; for if Socrates 
drink whe, it doth - not preſently follow, - 
* Khat he is a wine-bibber, that is, a drunkard. 2: 
+ FWhen we argue from one or ſome far ations, 
hat there is a habit, and therefore 'it'doth 
ot follow, that Socrates is juſt, becauſe he 
ath done ſome things that are juſt. 
hen we argue from the power to-the aF, 
$5, Socrates is riſibie, though he do x03 Langh 
Wt preſent. hs Ree Þ 
2. If one of the Conjugatesmay be pre di> 
$2ted of one, the other may be predicated of = 
aber, and ſo alſo negatively; as,, if white- 
aeſ7 be. a colour, white ſhall be. a thin; > 
aforred. This rue faileth 1. Tn thoſe w ich 
2@rc nominal conjugates only; as it doth not'fof- 
1 Yow that wine is an evil thing, becauſe” wine= 
Filbing is fo: 2. In arguing affirmativty* , 
H 2 {rom 
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from the concretes to the, abſtraftr, where the} *© 
-predication is not by it felt; as, it.doth not 

low that whiteneſs is ſweetneſ7, becauſe] 
ſomething that is white ( as milk ) is ſweet. 

3» Tnarguing negatively from the,abſtrad; 
to the concretes 3 as, becaule no whiteneſ; | 
ſweerneſs, it doth not tollow that nothing tha 
3: white, ir ſweet. | 

The Canons of Nvtation are two. 

1» That which dotb or doth not agree to ne 
, gation, doth, ' or doth not agree with tbe thin of 
> pored, as, if the ftudy of wiſedome-be to bl | 
preferred before the ſtudy of the military arti 
' Philoſ1pby is allo to be preferred bcfore the, 
military art. 

2+ That of wbich the thing noted is predic 
ged, notation is alſo predicated, and the cor 
trary 3 as, if there be a ſolſtice , the Sund 
ſtand; if there be no boly thing taken aws 
here is no Sacrilcdge. 

The Topick from notation is more delightft 
than forcible, and the Canogs thereof do 
wery Often; as, 1. If the notations be tc 
much ſtrained 5 as, it doth not follow t 
Thomas Perſeval is therefore wiſer than ott 
men, becault he doth perceive all.2.1f in arg 
Mentation 4 true xotation Or etymology be nc 
taken in 2 true maimer; as, it doth not foll 
that Sp rates doth teach or inſtru his pry 

becaul 


_ 
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becauſe he is a teacher, for he is indeed cal*e - 
th 1d a teacher from teaching, or becauſe he 
of 1#2ht to teach; not becauſe he dotb alwaier 
atuzlly. And by ſeveral other waies, which 
1,4 4 diligent obſerver may cafily under- 
|| ſtand, 

Fai EAT 2 > £ 


CHAP XV. 
of the Topicks from the Whole and his 


Parts. 


. T He whvleand its parts are relations. | 
The whole is that which is compoſed» 
by the xnion of all the parts, as, a man : The- 
parts are thoſe which axe wnited in the whole; 
as, the bead, the breaft, the legs. The effenttat: 
9 parts of an eſſential whole are maiter and for we" 
The integral parts of an integral whole are | 
thoſe which differ ſo in their -ſcitmation, as" * 
that one part may be ſeparated from another > 
as the parts of a hewſe are, the fowndation, the 
walls, the roof. An Homogeneal Integer or 
whole is diftributed into Homogenesl or ſimila- 
ry-parts, of which every one hath nameand- 
definition of the whole 3 as, every part of was 
ter iS water. An Heteropeneal whole is diſtri-: 
3; buted: 
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buted into Heterogeneal or diſſimilary parts, 
which have diſtin names and natures from 


the whole; as, the parts of a man are the. 


begd, binds, feet,&c. Parts may be conſfider- 
ed cither cyery one ſingle by its (elf, or all of 
them Jointly and togetber, 

The Canons or Rules are theſe. 

1. The whole being granted, tbe parts are 
granted alſo; as, it there be a howſe, there is 
a fiundation. 

2. If the parts be taken away, the whole is 
taken away alſo; as, if there be no founda- 
tion, certainly there can be no howſe;both theſe 
rules Tail, 1. In equivecal parts, and part, (0 
called improperly; as, it doth not follow., 
that he is vt 4 man, becauſe he hath neither 
hair ncr nails. 2. Ina whole, that is lame in 
ſome *part not ſimply meceſſary : as he may 
be a man, though one of his fingers or hands 
be cut off. 

3- The whole being taken away, the paris art 
alſo taken away, as if there be mot 2 bouſe,. 
there is not a foundation. 

4, The parts being gramted, the whole 1! 
alſo granted 34S if therc be a fowndation, wall, 
and roof, there muſt bea houſe, Eitherof 
theſe rules fail, when the parts are taken by 
themſelves, as, there may be a foundation, 


though there is not a howſe as yet. 
CHAP. XV.L 
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| Of the Topicks from Genus and Spe«_| 
Es. _ &” 

t T Opicaly Genus and Species are not al- ? 
waics taken 4s in the predicables :. for 

here Genus is every eſſential predicate, whe- 
ther it be a Geyws, properly called the predi» 
eate of lome ſpecies Or individual: as animat* 
is ſpoken of men, or of Socrates 3 Or a ſpes 
ctes (poken of individuals, as man of Scerates 3: 
or. whether a Generical or ſpecifical difference _ 
be ſpoken of the inferiour Species, : which it. } 
doth conkitute 3. as, ſenſibility of mans ratios: * 

nality of Socrates. | 

In like manner by Speciet here, we donot' 
only underſtand that which is properly: ſo 
ef called, which is immcdiacely under his Ge= 
+ nw; but 2 ſpecifical difference, and allo an ins * 
dividual it 16, and whatſoever is ſubjetied 7 
to ſomething ſuperions, in that particular uni 2 
which it i$ /xbjc#ed, 15 called by: the name* 4 
of Specze x. *-* 26-3708 
The Canoxi or Rudes of Genus and Spe=* | 
cte.s,Arc a : 
1. If the Genus betaken away, the Specien®* © 
H 4. #5 
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- is taken awaye!ſo; as, if there be not an Ani 
= mal, there is neither may nor beaſt, nor rea» 
| fonable creature. | 

2- The Species being gramitd, the Genus is 
alſo granted; as, if there be a m2 or ſome» 
| thing that is rational, there is an animal. 
Thele r#/es hold alwaies. 

3. What doth or doth not apree to the Genw, 
doth alſo agree or not agree to the Species 3, as, if 
an animal be ſenſible, a max 35 ſo; if it be 
not incorporeal, neither is.a man. This rule fail- 
leth 1. Ina material or ſimple ſuppoſition, for 
neither is man a Gere, becauſe there is an 
«nimal, or not a Species, becauſe there is not 
an animal. 2. In thoſe things which do agree 
or not agree m part only and not aniverſaly; 
as, neither is a man irrational becauſe ſome 
animal is fo,nr nt rational becauſe ſome ani- 
mal 15 not rational. | 


. 4+ What doth or doth wt agree to a Species,” 


| doth or doth net agree unto its Genus. This 
{ muſt be explained two waies. 1- What 
: doth or doth not agree toany Species, doth or 
©. doth not agree to its Genwr in par? 3 thus are: 
| Sylopiſmrin the third figure 3 as,. if- man be 
* ratimnal, or not foxrfooted, certainly ſome a= 
nimil i$' rational, and ſome animal hath not 
* four feet. 2. What doth or' doth not agree” 

toallthe Species,doth or doth not agree to " 
the 
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the Genus : hence indufiions are formed ; asg% © 
if a #1241, 2 horſe &c. be. ſenſible,” or are not 
immortal z certainly every animal 15: ſenſible,* * 
and no animal is immortal, 


_— 


CHAP. XVII. 


of the Topicks from Definition and. 
Diviſion. 7 


Efinition,; Topical taken, dofh compre- ' 
hend not only every eſſential definition, ' © 
but every perfed? deſcription ot a thing alſo , - 
and every convertible predicate, as the confti>.: 
utive difference and proper accident. But divi- 
ſfron-is fo taken, as in the ſecond book of Lo- 
gick is expreſſed, Chap. 2. 

Definiton hath this only Canow. The defi= 
mon being granted or not granted;the _ de- 
fined is alſa granted or not granted; and the 
contrary as, if there bea rational creature, 
there 15a men, and. the contrary if there*® 
be not a man, therc .is No rational creature 
nor. on: the contzxary- This rave faileth in 
thoſe things which agree tothe definition or 
the thing defined as a defimition Or thing ae. 
fined for if a rations| creatare be a com» © 
pounded fpcech,ie doth _ follow that ther2 

5 iS -} 
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is's man,” otherwiſe it «is ' alwaies: true, for 
_ *tis founded -in their - mutuab reciproca- 
tion, Sh = | 

Diviſion hath this only Canow-alfo'; One or. 
other of the dividing members being taken a- 
waythe other is taken away alſo, and one being 
granted, tbe other it alſo granted; as, if this 
animal be not a brute, it is 4 man, if it be g 
un, it is not a brute. This doth always hold 
in every good diviſion 3 for it is founded up- 
on theſe two Canons of a perfet diviſion. 1. 
The members do take up the whole that is to 
be divided. 2. The dividing members are con- 
trarily diſtin and oppoſite, {o' that they can 
nejther agree nor be confounded. 


4 
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Of the Topick. from Teſtimony: 


'TE are now to ſpeak of - inartificial 
| arguments, or ſuch as are void 


ifknot againſt the "rules of 'art. - Theſe: cor. 

tend not. with ſtrength of reaſon, but auth»" 

| r#y: andare drawn from Teftimony or Wit 
8's RW 


Teftimony:, | 


'| Chap. XVUI. ak: of Logiek..: 
Teſtimony, Ol Wirenes is either, 


j | . By Rnelation, as he Seriptures, £ 
pr. . - \ Dreamsrand Vifions &c> 


= By operation, as the' indementrof 

g EDitiue « God,' miracles, experiences of Gods - 
s juſtice, power, and providencezand un- - 
af -.:: { to this the Teftimony of nature may i 

d _ be referred. 

; SL 

: Proper, as the Tiſtimony of the-" 
g | ſenſes: | 

: | Publick, as Cuſtoms, Laws, 


Main ments SC. | 
»:Rrivates as , Corfeſſ ons go 
| Fells, Oaths , Compatis,” the, ' 
judgment of Authors , and - 
luch like. 


——_ Z 
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Some Teſtimonies are more firm than om 
tHhegsy: -1CQNEeTHINg which - many. Canens.:.or - 
 Eules-mightbe given » omeof the chick are. 
theſe which follow. 

1: Twt;mony in 1be negative is of no ualue, for ie © 
doth.not tollgw that. itis nor ſo ,becauſc Ariſtotle - 

the. wbere made mention of it. This rule - } 
> faileth; 1.1n thoſe things which are-not to be; 
commanded without a certain arthoriiyas bes* 
{. cauf2.it is not in the $;r3p:ures, therefore 10-16". 
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Mot to be beljeved; noris it a copital crimeto | an 
0 ſwear raſhly, becauſe no law hath made it ca- do 


* Pital. In thoſe things'in which an author gi- | un 
a _ OO or- hath promiſed+ to diſcourſe | 
 perjelly; as, Ariftotle lib. x. Metaphyſ. where 
he promiſeth to enumerate the a, ſpecies 
of quantity, yet makes no mention .of place 3 
3s wot plare therctore one Species of Buan- 
82ty* | 
2. Divine Teftimony is of infallible 
tretb; as, Chbrift is the Meſſiah, becauſe | e 
the Scriptere faith it. This Rae never fail--| 
th. " 

3- The Teftimony of- ſenſes. ſurely to be. 
believed 5- as, fire 15 box, becauſe ſenſe ſhew* 
eth it tobeſo. This rule farketh when atea- 
ſon can be ſhewed, that the ſenſe; axe decci- 
ved; as, a fleff 19 not therefore. erocked, 
becauſe it ſeems ſo when it is in the. wa- 
re-. | | 

4+ Ar artift is to be belieoedim bir own arty 
as, 2. perfet. birth may. be in ſeven months 
as H ppycra'es athrmeth. This ralefailerh + - 
where others as skalful, or more $kilful do | 
thiak and athrm otherwiſe: as there are no- 
Ideas, though Plato affitm it, becauſe Avifterlg | 
doth oppole it. 2- Where ſexſe or reaſox doth: * 
| Goatradicty as Shop is not back, though 4- 

” acxagorcs doth ay. itz nor, of- _ 
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Chap.XVIIT: of” Logick,. 
an elementary nature, though | 4riftet 
doth affirm it 3. becauſe the one is cottrary 
unto ſenſe, arid the otherunto reaſon. . 
5. The. Teſtimony of manyis to be ractived,; 
before tbe Teftimony of a few; as it is more: 
probable, that there is an element of-fire, bes- 
caufe' many think ſo, then- that there is not,; 
that being the opinion but of a-few. This: 
role faileth tr. When the fewer are the wi=! 
ſer 3 as, veriwe is to be preferred before rich=+ 
| ez, becauſe the wiſer ſort do think ſo. 2. 
| Where the” fewer innamber do give the* 
ſtrongeſt reaſons; as, Logick is an: art rather « 
than a ſcience, though they arc the fewer} 
number that think ſo, becauſe it appears to? 
be ſo by moſt-- firm. and flrong Argus 
ments.” . b 7 
6. The Teſtimony of the Antients is to be' 
preferred before the teſtimony of the Nedtericks 3 4 
which 15 eſpecially to be received in-things* 
belonging to- piety and good mannerg3 for 14 
things of ar#s and ixgeamity, the antients with" 
- _ outdoubt are much outdone by: men of Jt 
years it being eaſier to add ſomethingra; 
things alrcady- invented; thay” to: find? gel 
new jnventions. | 
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| , t 
Of Fallacies in the General; l 
Itherto we have ſpoken of a true. Sylo- f 
L 4 giſm,. as it confitts cither : of neceſſary 0 
or probable matter; it remaineth' now'that 
Wwe ſpeak of-a $S ophiſtocat $ og iſm. | | h 
A Sophiliical. Syllogiſm,. is @ captions ar=. F 
gumentation, which is. ſeemingly only or ap» f 
parently true or probable, but is indeed de- p 
eeirfiul. And the Anticuts did.call tholse | » 
Sopbifters. -which endeavoured. to o>tain. | 
Glory by diſputation, and that by five waics 2 
or means eſpecially by forcing the reſpous. p 
dent.. | * q 
1. To Redargution, Which is the. denial Ju 


of ſomething that was before granted; or 
the conceſſion of {omerhing that was. before 
denied, When the reſporapnt is. foxced- to | 
atradici himſelf. : 
-.2+ To ſomething that is Falſe 3 as, when \ 
admits of ſomething that is apparently - 
nown to be (0. COON Þ 5 
3 To ſomething rontrary to common ſenſe | 
is when he adgaits. of ſom2:; p1opoſition > 


- that - 
| . . 
4 


| —_— 


* 
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that is contrary tO the common received opi- * 
none F<. | | 

4. To ſome Solaciſme ; as when he ad-3 
mits of ſome_thing contrary to the rules © 
of Grammar 3 or, Y 

5-And laſtly,to ſome trivial and vain things. 
as when there is a vain and »/teſ7 repetition. 
of the ſame thing. J 3 

Theſe' fallacious waies of urguing, Aviſftotle + 
hath well referred to thefe two heads, 'to- 
Fallacies in'words, or in things: Of Fallacies -* 
in Words he reckons five. Ambiguity, Am---1 
phibolie, Compoſition, Diviſion and Figure of a | 
word: Of Fellacier'in things he names ſeven; * 
Accident, Of a thing ſpoken after a+ ſors: 10 «1 
a thing ſpoken ' ſimply , | Ignvramee -of the: 
argument, A falſe of wrong Cauſe, Conſe=- 
quent, Begging of the eneftion, and, An asRing of 
many queſtions 2 507% 12 
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'CHAP. X X; 
of F allacies in Words. 


- LL Fallacies 1n words ariſe from ſome. | to, 
Maltiplicity that is in them 5 and the Ii 
multiplicity that 18 in words , is cither Afual, 
Potential, or Phantaſtick, 
1. Afual, when a word without varia» | ſpe 
tion hath many meanings ; as, in Aquivis | acc 
ca'im, and Amphibolte. " 
2, . Potential, when a. word being, alte:- be 
ed 1n the. pronunciation, hath many mean- | 
ings 3- as. 18 Compyſition, Diviſion, and' Act ani 
_ Cent« [:'2 
3+ Phantaftioh, when. a word doth really 
and- indeed figmitie but one, and. yet doth Þ| ten 
| fecm to ſfignifie many things, as in the figwre an 
of a words 
* A Fallacy of Zquivocation, or Homonymit, thi 
. ts when ſome ſimple word is diverſly caken. 4 On 
1Q the ſeveral propoſitions of the ſame Syllo+ b- 
as 


E gym; and this tray be three waies. 
P. 1. When one word 15 applicd to ſeveral 
"tbings 3 for example, | 


Every 


Nap.XX. of Logick. 
Every Dog doth bark, , 
The Dog ſtar 1; 4 Dog, 
Therefore tbe Dog flar doth bark. 


2- When a word properly ſignifying buf > 
me thing is by Analogy or Metaphor applied _ 
to another, as if one would prove that wa- 
ter hath feet, becauſc it rxns, or the meadow 
a mouth,becauſe it ſmiles, 

3. When: there is ſome ambiguity in re- 
ſpect of the accidents of the parts of ſpeech 
according to Grammar 3- as, if one would 
rove that he which is ſitting doth ftlaxd, 
| becuaſe he did rife. 
| In theſe Fallaeres there are foxr terms; 
and may be reſolved by ſhewing the ſeveral. 
funifications of the ambignrus word. 

A- Fallacy of Amphibolieis when fome ſew 
tence is doubtful by reaſon of the conſtruflim, 
and this may. be three waics. 

1 The conftlrudion of the words being. 
the ſame but-under a diverſe babitnde 3 as, it 
one would prove this to be Ariſftole'; book. 
b:cauſe he made it. OK 
« 2 By changing the order of the conflrutizonse o 
as 3. thus, % 


That: 


hd 


| That which one doth ſee is. true, 
"But you ſaw Thomas drunk , 
T berefore it is true that Thomas was drunk 


; J* When a ſentence hath beth a proper 
and a Metapborical ſenſe z. as thus, 


They which laugh bave mouths, 
The Meadow; do laugh, 
| Therefore the Meadows have mawbr. 


And to this belong all proverbzal ſpeeches, 
and may be rcſolved- by. ſhewing the ambis 


- gnity of the ſentence. 


A Fallpey of compoſition, is when ſuch word: 
gre joined together which ſhould be dirjoined;and 
the contrary unto this is a Fallacy. of diviſtan; 
when ſuch words are ſevered which owght #0 be 
joined trgether ; both of theſe may happen 
four waies. 1. When the difium in' a mgal 
propolition may be put for its xhle ſelf, ot 


for a part of its ſelf : as for example, Iris 


poſſible for bim that is fitting to run z the whict 
propoſition is falſe if taken together, for 
_ whilehedoth fit, he cannot aUualy run; bub 
= being disjoined it is true, for he that doth 


” now ſit, at anit her time may run. 2. In Hy- 


potbetica! propoſitions, whoſe parts are joins 
ed by ſome conjunction cof ulative or dif- 
junctive 
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junitive ; as, two and three are even and odd, 
but five are two and three, therefore five are + 
nh þ even and odd, 3. When ſome word -in a 

lentence may be joined to diverſe things 14S - 
her | for example Ms 


He that may new be truly ſaid t0 be born,. is 
born in this bor ; 
But a man that is threeſcore years old may now 
be truly ſaid to be born ( 
Therefore a man that is threeſcore jears old is © 
s. | born in this bour, 


4. When two things are taken ſeverally in. 
the premiſſcs, and conjunJly-in the conclu» 
fron, and the contraryzas thus 3 | 


This dog is a father, 
And this dog is yours, 
Therefore this dog is your Father. 


—— —— MW, cm wn. 


In theſe there are four terms, and are re« 
folved by. ſeparating the divided (enfe. from: 
that which is comp:undedzand ſhewing which . | 
of them is true and gerwine, and which. 3 
lot. : 
A Fallacy in Accent, is when one and the. 
ſame word or ſentence doth fignifie diverſe” 


ibingr, by reaſon 'f the different accent or man- | 
ner r 


_— 


D 


ner of orcantatdatien; and this may be four 
waies. 1. By making a wrong pronunciation, 
a long fyllable for a 4 ——_ contrary.2- 
By the diverſe writing, without a' diphthong 
or aſpiration; as thus, They that could pro- 
nounce Shibboleth were ſafe from the Gilead» 
' fires, but the Epbramites could pronounce 
Sibboleth, therefore they were ſafe. 3. When 
one word. i is made of two, or two of one- 4- 
> By changing-the manner - of. the pronuncia® 
. tion, as, thus3- He that ſaith well done, doth 
acknowledge the ation 10 be good; But he that de- 
- #5486 ai doth ſay, —_ done ! Therefore 
\ be that derides another, doth acknowlede the 
ation to be good. In theſe alle there are four 
terms3 and they. are ſolved , by ſhewing 
the reaſon of the diverſe accent or writing. 
A Fallacy of the figure ofa word,is whenfor 


Jeem to agree 10: one thing, 


. ing. that the words are indeed like, by rea- 


ſome ſimilitude and likeneſs of words, that doth 
which is proper #0 as , 


nother.But theſe Fallacies have the leaſt ſhew + Y 
of probability, and therefore are but 'rarely 


uſed, and arc many of them folved by fay- 


ſon of ſome aceidents, as, ſownd or termina- 
|  $ion} butnot in ſubſtance ſenſeor ſignification- 
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CHAP. BAT 
. 4 " | 
Of F allacieg Things. 


þ4 eits in things areſeven. L 3 

I. A Fallacy of accident, when that 
which agreeth to one of the terms in a Syllogiſm 
only by accident, ir attributed unto another as if | 
1 were eſſential. This happeneth, 

1. When we argue from the accident to 
the ſubjef,and the contrary;for example, That 
which cauſeth drunkenneſs is to be removed 3, But 
wine it the cauſe of drunkenneſi; Therefore wine © 
muſt be taken away. 2+ When the Genus of | 
the ſuppoſition is changed, the materiz] into 
the formal, the ſimple into perſonal, and the 
contray3 as thus, An. animal is « Genus, @ 
* man iran animal, therefore @ man is a Genus- 

When we argue from the Superiowr to 
the Inferiour and the contrary 3 as [if we | 
would prove that rationality is convertible" 
with lizing creature , becauſe it is comers 2 
tible with man. Theſe are ſolved by diſtin-7 
guiſhing that which agrees with any thing : 
of it ſelf, from that which doth ſo by ac-#dente 2 

2. A Fallacy from a thing ſpoken in ſome re* 


Vo to athing ſpoken ſimp!y 5 and this is ro 
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from the mean term diſpoſed with limitation, 
orafter a ſort with-both-or. either of the ex* By. 
rremes, a concluſion is interred ſimply and ab» Ih: x 
ſolutely true. And this may be three waics. 1+ Wy... 
When the limitation added defiroies the rerm 
to which it is added; as, Socrates is a dead 
man, therefore he'fa man. 2. When the > FF. » 
_ mitation added, doth figniftie a parts - as 8 0 
Blackamyre hath white teeth, therefore a Blacks thi 
' amore is white. 3. When the limitation ad- Fr . 
ed, doth fignifie ſome notable cireumſtance I, 
of time, place, perſon, and the like 3, as, It 3s 
' fit #0 1 the merchants goods into the ea, NN ce 
for the preſervation of the meu in the ſhip, there= } 1, 
' fore it 4s fit 10 caſt the merchanis goods intothe | 2. 
'. Sea. Theſcare ſolved by diſtinguiſhing that 
which is ſimply and abſolutely ſo, from that 
which is fo in ſome reſpes only. 
[3s of Fallacy from ignorance of the 'argu= Fo 
ment » and this is, when either the ftate of || [56 
tbe queſtion is quite turned or wreſted; or 
the adverſaries conclufimm is not directly op- J .,, 
+ polite to our Theſis, according to the Ca- | bY: 
- wons Of lawful oppoſition, .This happeneth oy 
| xf the diſputation, 1.Be not to the ſame thing, | +, 
C 
a 
\ 


'as, Socrates iS rich, if he be compared with 
* Codrus, por, it compared with Creſiu, there- 
* fore Socrates is both poor and rich, 2, If it 


: 


hep. KXxT. of Eogick, 155%: 
&e not ſo in Teference to'the ſame; as, no 
Blacktmore ts white 4 every Blackamore is 
'vite- Tn reference "to. bis teeth, therefore 
: Blackamore'is and is hot white. 3. If it 
de not taken in the ſame manner; 'as Socra» 
tes doth ren freely, Socrates doth not run free= 
ly, therefore Socrates doth and doth mot run. 
+. 'If itbErtgtitr reference to the ſame Yimez 
#, The farthfal unfer the law did believe that 
Cbrift 33 to'come, The faithful under the Goſpel 
do 10t beljeve that Chriſt i; #0 come, but that he is 
exhibited Jl berefore the faithful do and do not be- 
leve that Chrift ir to come. All*Fallacies may in 
ſine ſort. be reQuted unto this of. ignorance of 
the argument, even as all oppoſition may be re- 
diced" to Eirtradifion. Theſe are (olved 
by ſhewing the defect of the contradidtion, in 
ſorne of the fowr mentioned conditions. , 
4. 4 Fallacy from that which 1s 0! thecauſe 
for the cauſe. And this is when that is brought 
| for tHe'#ht can/e, which either is #o cauſe, 
or elfe a"catſe only by accident, or not like un- 
to the effef. This happens 1. When that 
- which is not the true cauſe is brought for the 3 
true 3 as if one would ptbve fuch a war to 7 
*be-a £rweP tarybecauſe of the appearance of 's ? 
Corhet, 2, 'When that which is the caxſe by * 
* actJtnt is brought forthe true; 'as it one 
- would prove that the uſe of wine is to be for= © 
bidden | 


* 
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den, becauſe it maketh men drunk. Theſ 
Fallacies are very uſeful in fuch SyllogiſmeſWw* 
which drive the reſpondent to ſomethingYWh 
that is impoſſible; and they are ſolved, by 
denying the falſe cafe, and ſhewing theſſivtt 
$71Ke. 
5. A Fallacy of the conſequent; and this is , 
when that is inferred from the antecedent as 
the conſequent which yet is not the conſequent. i. 7 
This happens as often as the rules of converſion, 
' or conditions of $;llogiſms are not obſerved. 
And theſe are ſolved by ſhewing the weak-iÞ 
weſ7 of the infergnces, cither from the ruler, or 
from ſome other inferences of the ſame form, 
which are infirm. ; fro 
6. A Fallacy from begging tbe ion, | ot 
and this is whet that is uſed for the mean [ve 
which is 2ot granted, Or is different from that 
which is ſought, but as much unknown. 
This happeneth many waics. x. When 
the thing ſmyghtis taken in the ſame terms 3 
as thus, every man is rational, every man is 
a man: therefore every man is rationaloÞso 2, 
When the thing ſought is cxpreſled in words, | 
"Synonym us Or equivalent 3 as it one would 
” "prove that a ſhilling is the twentieth part of 
'- "poxnd, becauſe twelve nag is ſo. 3. When | 


—_y 


the grueſtion is preved by that which is: gs 
mach or more unknowns as, Heaven is im- 
movesble 


: 'Chap. XXI. "- of 'Logick, u6y * 
efneveable, becauſe the earth is moveable. 4+ 
oYWhen the propoſitions do-mutxally prove one a> 
dyWwtber; as, if one would prove that fire is the 
ttteſt, becauſe the ehinrieft 3 and then again 
that it is the thinneſt becauſe the botteſt. It is @ 
ſolved by ſhewing the vanity and folly of 
WER . arguing. * | 
1. 7- 4 Fallacy of acking many queſtions; 
ind this is, when many qieſftionsor concluſiong * 
. Rare confounded. ix one. Thismay be two waies. © 
4-When the ſame predicate is ſought from di= * 
verſe ſubjelis ; as, is the Earth, Sea, or Hes, 
» $ ven. 2. When _ predicates are ſought '. 
from oye and -the* ſame ſubjet; as, is mn, 
| 9 living creature, and a ſteve, Theſe are fol * 
| -vednot by anſwering in one anſwer to all the + 
parts of the queſtion together, but diſt in@ ly to 
every one. 


. - And+thus much concerning a S-pbjftical + 
- $ yllogiſm. | 
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CHAP. X X11, = 
Of Method, . Wo | 


Am now to ſpeak of Order or Meubod Wi" 
'1 Which is the fourth and laſt Logical in- 
Nrament.-:- And, Method ir 2he aefpoſing 1 
' Shings belonging to the ſame maiter or 
; Jo, as that they may be beſt underſtood, a a 
- fieft remembred. E£4eS 
* + 2+ That the limitations of thit Definition 
may be abſerveds ſuch things muſt be premiſed 


which do conduce to the know _ «of thoſe 
thas follow or thoſe things at lea be ſpe 
" ihen of firſt, which are more eaſie to be under- 
_ flood than tbe reſt. 
3- Method is twofold, Natural or Arbitrary. 

. A natnral Method is that in wbich thock- 
| der of nature and our diſtin knowledge is ob- 
| ſerved. Some controverlic there is here a- 
; gt writers, whether in the writing 
of any ſubjet, it be fit. to ſpeak of 
{ thoſe Ara. firſt, which are firſt in nature 
E tr thoſe things with which we are beſt ac- 
& quainted. And I think that for the moſt 
| Part, weare bcſtacquainted with that which 
+ bs frft 1a nature 3. but if at any time it hap- 
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pens otherwiſe, then T- concur with Z :baret; ** 
that thoſe things are to be ſpoken of firſt; ! 
which come firſt under our cognizance, and” - * 
not thoſe that are firſt in thejr own nature. F 
5. In a natral method all the parts ought* 
to be Homogeneal, We ought not ina na» _ : 
tural method to mingle one ſcience with a= 
other, as Ethicks in a treatiſe of Geomes 
1= Miry,' or Geometry in a treatife of: Ethicks,  : 
is. muſt be ſtrictly obſerved in all the pre-* 
cepts which belong to the eſſence of any ci» 
ence but in the commentaries or expolt» 
tions of any precepts,we may make uſe of a» 7? 
'ny other ſcience as wellas of thar, . of which» * 
we' write or ſpeaks: as in writing of Phylick;,- -: 
wemay repeat ſomething of Logick , or an- -.! 
writing of  Ethicks we may make uſe of” + 
fomething in Phylick. _ ._ 
6. In @ natural Mathod,we mnft ſpeak firſt of 
Generals, and then of Pariiculars; and ar we' 
proceed from one thing 10 another, every park 
muſt have a dependence on that whieb was laſt © 
ſpokgn if; by ſome apt tranſlation. This des» 
ence or connexion muſt be in'this or the 
like.form. And this ſhall ſuffice to be fpokeme*? 
of this thing 3 the next in order to be fpo« '! 
ken of is &c. How much ſuch forms de® 
help the memory, is very *had tobe belie«'s 
ved>- . 1x 
L '2 a 7a &*! 
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7. A Naturs| Method 3: either Totat ofthe: 
Partial. for | 
8. 4 Total Method is that in which a whole ſick: 
Nienc! is methodically ordered or diſpeſed. Andjthod 
this ts either Synthetic al or Analytical. whi 
G. A Synthencal or Compoſitive Methad. igfobſe 
that; which begins with 4he firſt ard moſt 'ſwmpleſtarſt 
principles, and ſo proceeds to thoſe which do alle; 
riſe from, or are compoſed of- theſe firſt principtesJcipl, 
And according to this Method we are-taftemy 
write or {ſpeak of all ſpeculative arts. * Hlivin 
- 10 Ar Analytical-or Reſolutive Method is thatfYox $ 
* which begins with the end, and ſo preceed Yrre t 
"  fli'l lower and lower ill we com: to the firſt an fhuge 
-. weſt firaple beginnings- . And according t The 1 
” this Mcthod, weare to write or ſpeak ot althat 
by Practical artS s 3+, 0-2 
11. 4A Partial Meibod is that, by whichany 
an; prt of any art or ſcience is methodicallythe 
erdered or diſpoſed : Or by which any particuy we : 
lar Theam or Subje(t, is band.ed by it ſelf. ICauf 
this Mathod we.are to conſider, that as it iYthe 
2 part of a. Total Method, it ofttimes {dſtthe | 
* Falls: out, that in handling a part of ſomE@Tot 
” Fcience, we ought to oblerve the AnalyticaBand « 
F M.ta0d; ifthe whole ſcience be to be hand4g 
* \ed in a Synthetical, and the.contrary;that j-Jrhen 
| 3a ſach a ſcience in which the whole is tod:} nf 
© handled in an Analytical Method, a pai;} we 
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nthereof muſt be handled 'in a Synthetical;As: 
for example, if we were to write of all Phy-' 
eflicks, we muſt write in a Synthetical Me= 
djthod, but if we were to write of that part' - Þ 
which concerns a living body, it were tit to  F 
goblerve the Analytical Method, beginning + 
dfrſt with the ations, which are the ends of 
4Jifez then proceediug to the cauſes and prin= # 
Jciples which are the facultics of the ſoul, the : . 
aftemperaments and the Organical parts of the. - 
living body 3 And as ſome particular Theam © Þ 
Hor Subject is to be handled by it ſelf, we - 
Src to conſider; That in ſimple Theams we 
we firſt ta explain the name, by chewing - 
x Etymology, and explaining the words |= 
Sthat are Synonymous ' thereunto 'cithey+* F5 
zn the ſame or in other lapguages, if it may- +}? 
Fany thing conduce to 'the explanation of © | Þ 
Jche Theam' 'propounded ; next tothe name - | 
we are to conlider the nearcſt Genus'and * | 
Cauſes 3 and if the Theam 'be an accident, 
the SubjeR+ and Objedt allo; and: hence 
e Definition thereof - muſt be comipoled. 
To the Definition we muſik add the adjuncts [4 7 
and effects &c; But in compounded Theams *F : 
firſt the queſtion muſt be rightly ftated;.'and © 7} 2 
Jrhen the proper and genuine ſenſe maſt be:*7 
nfirmed by ' good reaſon ' and prook; 'of "4 * 
aefe things. I haye already ſpoken more at "1, 
| I 3 large-* 
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large in - my Art of Rhetotick. © + | 
” 12.4n Atbitrary Methed4 is tbat which not re="| 
garding the natural order is fitted for ſuch a con+ 
- fuſed knowledge as may be moſt taking with the 
Py or ſute beſt with their LID we are 
to {peak to ſober, judicious & knowing men, 
there is no queſtion, but that &ye ought to» 
fpeak of things-n their natural order z but: 
* # we haveto do with the common ſort of 
people, and ſuch as are guided' more by fenſe- 
than reaſon, we are to conſider; of their ca» 
pacities,- and to ſpeak of things not as they» 
are in their natural order,- but-as they are or- 
may be beſt apprehended by them. 


And thus much concerning Mezjbod, which- R 
>the fourth and laſt Logical Inſtrument 3 and 
with this I ſhall conclude theſe my Logicahi. RK 
Puccepts, 'X, EN O 
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and Iſlands ad} joining, folio, price $ s. 
 Markbam's Malter-piecc. : 
Roman Antiquities, by Tho Godwin, quary. ” 
to, price 2 5. 6 d. 3 
The famous Hiſtory of the deſtruQion of: 
> Troy; > C. 
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F*Troy,in three books, quarto, price 3's  & 
F* "Valentine and Orſon, price 18 "& B 
| Enmologicum paruum, by Francy Gregory, 
oRavo, price 35. | F 
Chynncal cſlays, by Fobn Begumis,price,18s. 

Spiritual Antidotes againſt ſinful conta-P 
gion, by Tho. Dolittle, price 18 d- | 
- Pools Dialogue betwixt a Papiſt- and a 
Proteſtant, twelves, pr ©: bound Is. 

Monafticow Faverſhamienſe;, or a deſcript- 
ton of the Abby of Faverſham, otavo, price- 
bound 189. 

The Chriſtians Crown of glory 3 or Holt- 
nels the way: to happineſs, oftavo, price 
bound x8 d.. 

The path way to health, price bound 189. 
i The compleat Academy, or Nurſery of 
complements, bound 1 s. 

" The book of knowledge. in three parts, 
' price 10d. 

; «The book of palmiftry in o&avo, price 
-- bound1$d.- 

'. The Wile Virgin,heing a narrative of Gods 
| dealing with Marths Hatfield, price bougd: 
28 d. ; 

| The pilgrim's port, or the weary man's. | | 
© weſt in the grave, in twelves, price bound 1 5. - 
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Books Printed for ,- and'*® 
ſold by Ben. Hurlock, 6- 
"yer adinſ Ot. Magi | 
_Charch wn London |} 
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Ariners Magazine, folio, price benal = 
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twelve ſhillings. 4 
exon 's Logarithms, folio, price band 198. 

| _—_— tryangles,quarto, price bound q*. 4 
f + da. 
ollins; Se&tox on a quadrant, quarto, price 4 

Far S, and 6d. E; 


"Colne plaja ſcale, quarto, price bound 4s. A 
Seamans cþmpanion, quarto, price 4 
23-64. £1 
5 Aa of Sailers, quarto,price bound 2% 
.6 _— 
Geometrical Seaman, price bound 2 9... , 
Petiſcus doctrine of tryangles, quarto, pride. 


. botind 5's. 
Phi advancement, guarto, price. _ 
3 5. «6 


Seartuns Kallendar, quarto, price 1 s. nw 
Seamans pradtice,quarto, pricg 154d. 
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; ok &ifyed, ebay id 
"Þ found: $ | 
d; Epitomy,odavo, price bound F | 
A. 4 Cf 1 
| Ta arcorhos ;twelves,' price boupLiil Y 
poFolicutions. elves, price -bow 
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"Tablesis in twelvespricebound. 7 . 


2 WF Trigonometry A 
Reo traagd 3. Ef i 
a ih twelves;price bound; 
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